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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND SPAIN 


“PT-AKE the Spanish,” advised William Dean Howells, “and you 

have first-class modern fiction, easily surpassing the fiction 
of any other people of our time, now the Russians have ceased 
to lead.” ! Not many men would have been rash enough to say 
the same, even if by chance they had harbored the conviction. 
But Howells said it in no sudden access of hyperbole inspired by 
some book that had chanced to catch his fancy. On the contrary, 
he had already for nearly three decades been vigorously campaign- 
ing on behalf of Valdés, Galdés, and Pardo Bazan, and urging their 
works upon the American public; upon novelists too, for that 
matter, suggesting ‘if they would learn how to imitate nature, to go 
learn of the contemporary Spaniards—after they have learned all 
they can of the Russians.” ? 

Some writers have declared that Howells “commanded an al- 
most superstitious reverence,” * that he was “the most powerful 
influence that American letters has produced,” ‘ “as editor and 
critic so influential that he amounts almost to a literary move- 
ment.””»5 There have also been dissenters. In any case his 
prestige was insufficient to achieve more than a moderate success in 
popularizing the Spanish realists among his compatriots. He spoke 
oftener of Palacio Valdés than of any other Spanish author, but 

1 Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1915, CXXXI, 957. 

2 Tbid., 1887-1888, LX XVI, 966. 

+ Delmar Gross Cooke, William Dean Howells, New York (Dutton), 1922, p. 2. 

* Booth Tarkington, in The Rise of Silas Lapham, Centenary Edition, Boston 
(Houghton Mifflin), 1937, p. x. 


5 Carl van Doren, The American Novel, New York (Macmillan), 1921, pp. 
132-133. 

* Herbert Evans, “Howells and the Controversy over Realism in American 
Fiction,” American Literature, 1931, III, 237-248. “It must not be supposed, 
however, that the respect with which he was regarded by the American critics 
and public ever partook of the nature of reverence or veneration” (p. 237). 
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Professor Morley writes, “Notwithstanding the kindly efforts of Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter and Mr. Howells, and the fact that all but three of 
his fifteen novels have been translated into English, Valdés seems to 
be still a stranger to the general reading public here.” ” 

The results, however, were by no means contemptible. Shower- 
man reports that 200,000 copies of Mazimina were sold in the United 
States,* and, if copies sold are to be taken as a criterion of success or 
failure, there was a veritable flowering of translations from the 
Spanish that must at least have paid their publishers’ expenses. 
Howells’s own works sold very poorly in comparison with those of 
Lew Wallace, say, or Frances Hodgson Burnett.* “The minority 
that carries on a national culture is small.” '° The Spaniards’ 
books were undoubtedly read where it was important that they 
should be read. 

For this Howells was in large measure responsible. But his 
sponsorship of the realistic novelists is only one aspect, though by 
far the most essential aspect, of his interest in Spain. As Professor 
Romera-Navarro points out in his survey of El hispanismo en 
Norte-América," Howells also passed through a youthful period of 
infatuation with all things Spanish. Without the background of 
this early passion, his subsequent activity in the field cannot be 
fully understood. Further, the interval of many years dividing 
the two periods was broken by Howells’s long puzzling adaptation 
of Tamayo y Baus’s Un drama nuevo,” a unique and exciting epi- 
sode which I shall discuss with the other subjects in its chronological 


place. 
I 


A rigidly chronological consideration of these matters is rendered 
impossible at the outset, however, by Howells’s lifelong devotion to 
Cervantes. In the year before his death he wrote, ‘“Tennyson does 
not bear re-reading like Keats, though long as much my favorite; 
and Heine does not, though he was once my greatest favorite. Yet 
within my eighty-second year I have read Don Quizote with as much 
zest as in my twelfth year.” * When he finally saw Spain, he felt, 

7 Poet Lore, 1905, XVI, 92. 

8 Sewanee Review, 1914, XXII, 404. 

* Ludwig Lewisohn, The Story of American Literature, New York (Modern 
Library), 1939, p. 281. 

10 Tbid., p. 282. 

" Madrid (Renacimiento), 1917, pp. 272-275. 

See John D. Fitz-Gerald, “Un drama nuevo on the American Stage,” 
Hispania, 1924, VII, 171-176. 

3 “Fighty Years and After,” Harper’s, 1919, CXL, 24. 
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largely on Cervantes’s account, that his visit in a sense was no more 
than a return to the country “where most of my boyhood was past 
while I was working at case in my father’s printing-office in North- 
ern Ohio.” * For “that passion for things Spanish which was the 
ruling passion of my boyhood” “ was inspired by Don Quizote, as 
it was strengthened by Washington Irving. Together with Gold- 
smith, Cervantes and Irving comprised Howells’s earliest trilogy of 
favorites. It was Tales of the Alhambra that lay behind the un- 
doubtedly curious spectacle of boys in an Ohio frontier town playing 
at Moors fighting Spaniards rather than Indian wars with the white 
men,!? while as for Cervantes, Howells never gave up the hope of 
writing his biography and of reading Don Quizote in the original. 
“Though I have never done either and probably never shall, I 
should. not despair of both if I lived to be a hundred.” '* 

He met the novel first in the Jervas translation. At fifty he 
read the new Ormsby version a good deal more critically. This 
time, like Ormsby, he found most of the interpolated episodes dull, 
and the Cid Hamet Ben-Engeli device a “direful bore.” The horse- 
play now struck him as excessively crude, though he attributed it to 
the author’s times: ‘‘Probably he was a man of his time, and liked 
horseplay himself, though, being the master he was, he probably 
liked better things better.” '* Howells’s mature judgment, in 
short, was that of most modern readers.”° : 

What the novel lost in some respects it gained in others, how- 

“From a letter to Brander Matthews in Life in Letters of William Dean 
Howells, edited by Mildred Howells, 2 vols., Garden City, N. Y. (Doubleday, 
Doran), 1928; II, 301. I shall allude to this book hereafter as L in L. 

6 Familiar Spanish Travels (hereafter FST), New York (Harper), 1913, p. 2. 

%* “When I began to have literary likings of my own, and to love certain 
books above others, the first authors of my heart were Goldsmith, Cervantes, and 
Irving,” My Literary Passions (hereafter MLP), with Criticism and Fiction (CF 
in following references), New York, [1895], p. 10. My Literary Passions was first 
published by Harper in 1891. 

17 Years of My Youth, New York (Harper), 1916, p. 48. On Cervantes, see 
especially MLP, Chapter III, pp. 17-22; on Irving, Chapter IV, pp, 23-27. 

18 FST, p.3. On this projected life of Cervantes, cf. Years of My Youth, p. 
84, and Impressions and Experiences, New York (Harper), 1909, p. 9. 


1® Howells’s review of the Ormsby translation is found in Harper’s, 1887- 
1888, LX XVI, 480-482. 

2° How strong Don Quizote’s purely sentimental hold upon him remained is 
shown in his “Pictures for Don Quizote’”’ (with unpublished drawings by Vierge), 
The Century Magazine, New Series, 1898, XXXIV, 177-185. Here he discusses 
the questions of illustrations for the great novel. Such are always to some extent 
unsatisfactory, precisely because they inevitably fail to conform to the reader’s 
subjective images. 
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ever. Howells was by this time a conscious literary preceptor and 
crusader with a considered program for what he believed the 
soundest directions for American literature to follow. And the 
fictional pattern of Don Quixote now seemed to him to offer the most 
promising form for the expression of American life in the novel: 


I had my doubts, my reserves, where once I had given it my whole 
heart without question, and yet in what formed the greatness of the book 
it seemed to me greater than ever. I believe that its free and simple 
design, where event follows event without the fettering control of intrigue, 
but where all grows naturally out of character and conditions, is the 
supreme form of fiction; and I cannot help thinking that if we ever have 


a great American novel it must be built upon some such great and noble 
lines." 


Though Howells never did use his Spanish to read Don Quizote 
in the original, his affection for the book was the occasion for his 
study of the language. “It was at this time that his father bought 
an English-Spanish grammar from a returned volunteer, who had 
picked it up in the city of Mexico, and gave it to the boy.” ™ With 
this aid, but without instruction in English syntax, Howells began 
his acquaintance with Spanish.” Ordering Baudry editions through 
Messrs. Roe Lockwood and Son of New York, he continued his 
studies with an Academy dictionary and ploughed through Mora- 
tin’s Origenes, some Lope de Vega, Condé on the Arabs in Spain, 
and the Guerras -iviles de Granada.“ He covered also the life of the 
Gran Capitdin * but, despite repeated efforts, never finished the 
Poem of the Cid because he could not admire the protagonist.” 
Lope gave him little pleasure, the Numancia a great deal.” But he 
made himself familiar with other verse too, and “I cast my poetry, 
such as it was, into the metres of the Spanish poets I was reading, 
and without instruction or direction I acquainted myself with much 
of their literary history.” ** 


Only many years later in preparation for his tour in Spain did 


" MLP,p.21. Schevill’s life of Cervantes also suggests a meditation on the 
perishability of fiction, resisted by Don Quizote. Harper's, 1919, CXXXIX, 
605-608. 

™ 4 Boy’s Town, N. Y. (Harper), 1890, p. 22. 

% MLP, p. 25. 

% Ibid., pp. 104-106. See also FST, pp. 117-118. 

% FST, p. 188. 

% Ibid., p. 37. 

27 Tbid., p. 118. 

%8 Years of My Youth, p. 100. 
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Howells study Spanish with an instructor.2* He never learned to 
write the language, or any language but his own, with any degree of 
assurance.*® Nor did most of the works enumerated above leave 
upon him any lasting impression of merit.*' In fact, as will later 
be seen, there was a period before his acquaintance with the modern 
novelists when he wished he had devoted his efforts to another 
language more in harmony with the life he was then leading. Only 
one other Spanish classic achieved with Don Quixote a place among 
his “literary passions.”” This was Lazarillo de Tormes,” but for 
this his regard was so great that he contemplated publishing a 
translation, expurgated—very characteristically—for an American 
audience.™ 

Nothing came of this plan, but the picaresque novels left a deep 
impression on Howells’s mind. There is a close kinship between his 
own realism and that of his Spanish contemporaries; often more than 
a kinship, an identity of purposeand method. But this merely illus- 
trates what he used to call “the simultaneity of the literary move- 
ment in men of such widely separated civilizations and conditions.” 
One might apply what he said of the French writers to whom Henry 
James introduced him, “I had already grown into my realistic 
method, and I was authorized rather than inspired by the French- 
men.” * The picaresque novels, on the other hand, belonged to his 


2° FST’, pp. 3-4. 

w“ . . to this day I could not frame a proper letter in Spanish, German, 
French, or Italian, but I have a literary sense of them all,” Years of My Youth, 
p. 100. On the following page Howells mentions his refusal of the Harvard pro- 
fessorship held by Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell. The snatches he had oc- 
casion to translate from Spanish show that his reading knowledge was at least 
adequate despite a proneness to speak of The Sister of San Sulpizio or The Sister 
of San Sulpice. Howells used Italian in his letters to Palacio Valdés. 

© Howells’s utter lack of reverence for the classics is famous. A paragraph 
from his CF (p. 261) illustrates it perfectly: “At least three-fifths of the literature 
called classic, in all languages, no more lives than the poems and stories that perish 
monthly in our magazines. It is all printed and reprinted, generation after 
generation, century after century; but it is not alive; it is as dead as the people 
who wrote it and read it, and to whom it meant something, perhaps; with whom 
it was a fashion, a caprice, a passing taste. A superstitious piety preserves it, 
and pretends that it has aesthetic qualities which can delight or edify; but nobody 
really enjoys it, except as a reflection of the past moods and humors of the race, or 
a revelation of the author’s character; otherwise it is trash, and often very filthy 
trash, which the present trash generally is not.” 

# MLP, Ch. XXI, pp. 104-108. 

% Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

“ CF, p. 202. 

* Arthur Hobson Quinn, American Fiction, New York (Appleton-Century), 
1936, p. 258. 
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early reading and exerted a palpable influence. Just as in the 
pattern of Don Quizote he saw a promising model for American 
fiction, he believed the form of the picaresque novel should be 
studied for its adaptability to the American scene: 


I do not know that I should counsel others to do so, or that the gen- 
eral reader would find his account in it, but I am sure that the intending 
author would do well to study the Spanish picaresque novels, for in their 
simplicity of design he will find one of the best forms for an American 
story. The intrigue of close texture will never suit our conditions, which 
are so loose and open and variable; each man’s life among us is a romance 
of the Spanish model, if it is the life of a man who has risen, as we nearly 
all have, with many ups and downs.** 


The Rise of Silas Lapham is the most perfect instance in Howells’s 
own works of this advice in practice.*’ 


II 


Years before Howells left Ohio ** other interests had replaced 
Spanish. Through the rest of a long life engagingly subject to 
enthusiasms, his Spanish was thereafter at best only one among 
many of these. Meanwhile for some twenty years it seems to have 
lain entirely unused, when an abrupt call brought it temporarily 
out of oblivion. As Howells himself relates the story: 


A friend of ours, in his rash youth, was at the pains, in his case the 
very great pains, to learn Spanish. . . . Though he came to read several 
Spanish authors, he did so without much joy in them, and he ended with 
the vain regret that he had not given the same study to some other 
language which would have been more immediately related to the noise- 
less tenor of his life. . . . But when . . . he found himself much nearer 
the crowd’s ignoble strife than he had expected to be when he studied 


* MLP, p. 107. 

*? Or only the most obvious one. It is not my purpose to study the matter, 
but some conception of the materials at hand may be gathered from two quotations 
from D. G. Cooke’s cited work. Of Howells’s effort “to build as the architect 
builds” in A Foregone Conclusion, Cooke says (op. cit., p. 173), “The result is a 
structure less like those Spanish tales of the picaresque which he was fond of 
holding up as models than he was again to attain for many years.”” He declares 
(ibid., p. 226) Howells is successful in A Hazard of New Fortunes partly because 
“he has furnished himself for the first time with materials lavish enough for the 
easy and natural attainment of that loose and ample structure which he so 
admires in the work of Zola and the elder Spaniards.” 

** In 1861 Howells took up his duties as American Consul in Venice, return- 
ing to the United States in 1865 and definitively establishing himself on the 
eastern seaboard, first in New England and afterwards in New York. 
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Spanish, an ambitious actor one day sighed out his regret to him that he 
could not get hold of a version of a Spanish play which he had seen fail, 
but which he felt sure he could make succeed. . . . The version was 
made, and became the actor’s battle-horse, which carried him through the 
struggle of life while he lived, and remained for that term a means of 
honor and profit to both. . . . To our friend who apparently learned 
Spanish so aimlessly, so almost wantonly, not only did profits accrue 
finally, but he experienced in time a high pleasure from it, for he found 
the language a distinct advantage in reading the modern Spanish novel- 
ists, who are among the most charming of all the novelists, ancient or 
modern.” 


The young friend was Howells himself, the ambitious actor was 
Lawrence Barrett, and the Spanish play was of course Un drama 
nuevo. The failure was Augustin Daly’s Yorick, which held the 
boards so briefly as to be almost forgotten and yet was sufficiently 
remembered to cloud the history of its successor.*® 

Howells entitled his own adaptation A New Play, a name later 
changed to Yorick’s Love.“ Apparently it was generally accepted 
as an original work by Howells himself, since as editor of the Atlan- 
tic he asked Arthur G. Sedgwick to point out the truth in a forth- 
coming article on the theaters.“ Tamayo’s authorship seems never 
to have emerged from concealment behind the pseudonym Esté- 
banez.@ 


3° Harper’s, 1904, CIX, 482. 

*© See Professor Fitz-Gerald’s article referred to above in footnote 12. Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Gerald quotes at length from J. F. Daly’s Life of Augustin Daly, where 
a full account of Yorick’s performance (opening December 5, 1874) is given. J. F. 
Daly did not know that the play in which Barrett acted was not his brother’s 
version of Un drama nuevo. 

“ According to a note of Mildred Howells (L in L, I, 257), “Lawrence Barrett 
produced Howells’s adaptation of Un Nuevo Mundo [!] at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
October 26, 1878, under the title of A New Play, which was afterwards changed 
to Yorick’s Love. Daly’s version was called Yorick.’”’ Miss Howells informed 
Fitz-Gerald that Howells had nothing to do with the Daly version. Miss How- 
ells’s date for the initial performance is in error, the true one being October 25, 
as can be seen from the Hay letter quoted below. 

« “T wish you could bring it down to Barrett’s performance in Yorick’s Love ; 
because I should like his playing well spoken of (if it pleased you), and because I 
wish it to be authoritatively said that the play is not mine, as many suppose, but 
is merely my translation and modification.” (Lin L, I, 279.) An unsigned art- 
icle on “New York Theaters” appears in the Atlantic Monthly, 1881, XLVII, 
362-371, but I find in it no mention of the play. 

* See Miss Howells’s note above, footnote 41. The program of the first 
performance read simply “A New Play, translated from the Spanish by D. W. 
[sic] Howells, Esq., for Lawrence Barrett.” It is reproduced in facsimile in 
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Yorick’s Love was never printed. This circumstance, compli- 
cated by the existence of the likewise unpublished preceding ad- 
aptation of Un drama nuevo, rendered the situation confused to a 
degree. The slow piecing together of facts and dispersal of errors 
concerning it suggest a detective story whose definitive solution in 
all details may never be written. 

Professor Fitz-Gerald established that two separate and inde- 
pendent American versions had been prepared, but found neither 
of them. Horace H. Furness, pursuing Yorick’s Love,“ discovered 
what he believed to be an unmodified translation of the original, 
together with two or three castings of the first and second acts and 
two of the last, from which abundance he fitted together a supposed 
final version. The latter’s deviations from the original included 
substitution of Heywood for the character of Shakespeare. Con- 
cerning the later history of the play, Furness reported that not only 
Barrett, but also Wright Lorimer had acted in it. 

Almost immediately Arthur Hobson Quinn produced fresh in- 
formation and corrected some misapprehensions in the earlier 
account.“ The welter of acts discovered by Furness comprised, 
as he determined, three complete versions of Yorick’s Love, namely 
Howells’s own (presumably the one Furness had taken for an un- 
changed English rendition of the Spanish original), Barrett’s acting 
version, and William Seymour’s revision of the latter, which Barrett 
used after 1879. Howells’s modification of Tamayo included the 
use of blank verse instead of prose in some passages and the cutting 
of longer speeches. A lament in blank verse spoken by Yorick 
over the dead body of Edmund was an addition to the original text. 
Heywood replaced Shakespeare in the stage versions, but not in 
Howells’s draft. To the story of the play’s subsequent career 
Quinn adds that it was performed in London on April 14, 1884, and 
revived by Lewis Morrison in 1895. 

As Howells reported, the work was immensely successful. 
Through a piece of unusual good fortune, a record of its effect at 
the initial performance is given by no less a personage than John 
Hay. The rédle of Edmund was weakly acted, but otherwise “‘it 
was a great tragedy, nobly played, in short, and it had last night a 
legitimate success. The success was yours, too, for it was a very 


“Tracking Down Two Lost Manuscripts,” by Arthur Hobson Quinn, New York 
Evening Post, October 10, 1925. 

“ “Amazing Search for Two Lost Manuscripts,” New York Evening Post, 
October 3, 1925. 
“ See footnote 43 above. 
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different play from the one I saw at the Fifth Avenue Theater some 
years ago, improved beyond recognition.” Hay thought it too 
simple in outline, too unrelieved to make a great financial success, 
but for his own part, “I am sure I never left a theater with such a 
sense of tragedy as last night, except when I walked out of the 
Academy of Music one afternoon and felt as if I ought to go and 
tell the police that Salvini had smothered his wife and killed him- 
self.” # 


Howells’s reply to Hay’s compliments is a valuable document: 

I thank you with all my heart for your thoughtful kindness in writing 
me about A New Play. But I ought, in justice to the absent Sefior 
Estébanez, to disclaim a good three-fourths of your praise. The trouble 
with Mr. Daly’s version was that it was not Estébanez, but the tradition 
of the stage. I blank-versified the more touching and noble speeches, 
and here and there I helped the Spaniard out a little; but that Hawthorn- 
ian grip of the subject is his own. He is a great man, if he has done 
nothing but this. 

I haven’t the least idea how far Mr. Barrett has let my work alone. 
He wrote me from Chicago three weeks ago, in quite a panic, that it was 
all bad, and that he should have to “‘take it into his workshop” and do it 
over. Since than I have not heard from him. 

I see the fault (for long runs) that you speak of, and I thank you for 
putting your finger on it. I could remedy it with ease, by bringing 
Woodford, the author of the supposed play, into greater prominence as a 
comic element. Do tell me one thing: Is there a second part of the last 
act, in which Yorick loses himself in the character of Count Octavio? 
And does the play close with a speech of Yorick’s?—I’m glad Shake- 
speare was kept out. I urged that fervently, but Mr. Barrett made no 
sign as to his intention in regard to it.—I hope he will succeed with the 
play, for his own sake. My own stake in it is small... . 


Further clouds were dispelled by Miss Howells’s publication of this 
letter.” For example, Howells had himself wished to replace 
Shakespeare, and the play as it left his hands was altered from the 
outset. But, as in each successive step in the elucidation of the 


“ L, in L, I, 257-259, letter dated Cleveland, Ohio, October 26, 1878. 

‘7 In L in L, I, 259-260. It is dated Boston, October 29, 1878. In answer 
to Professor Fitz-Gerald’s inquiry, Miss Howells had quoted from it, but Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Gerald had not felt at liberty to reproduce the quotation. Writing 
before publication of the Quinn article with its account of not only one but two 
recastings of Howells’s own recasting, he drew some curious conclusions. Thus 
Howells’s questions to Hay about the ending of the play suggested that he did 
not know of a complete copy of the Spanish original. Clearly Barrett had dis- 
cussed tentative changes with Howells, and Howells simply wanted to know what 
action had been taken, including which ending Barrett had decided to adopt. 
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subject of Un drama nuevo in English, more curiosity is aroused 
than allayed. Leaving aside the Hispanic Society’s faithful trans- 
lation, a really satisfactory solution to all questions could come only 
through publication of the Spanish text with the Daly version, the 
Howells version and its variants, and a history of the American 
adaptations on the stage. The enterprise is a formidable one, too 
formidable, one may hazard, ever to be carried out. 


III 


The adaptation of Un drama nuevo had no sequel. Like How- 
ells’s youthful readings in the Spanish classics, it is a subject fasci- 
nating in itself and essential to the record of Hispanism in the 
United States. But in the century when Henry Adams’s “four old 
tools” were Mathematics, French, German and Spanish,** there 
were many more assiduous American connoisseurs and translators 
of standard Spanish authors than Howells. As intimated above, 
his great contribution as a Hispanist lies rather in his sponsorship 
of the new fictional school of Palacio Valdés, Galdés, and Pardo 
Bazin. For the extent to which these writers enjoyed a vogue in 
the United States and to which their works could compete for 
American attention with the great French and Russian fiction of the 
period Howells was, as has been stated, largely responsible. 

In 1872 he published the first of his own thirty or forty novels, 
supplemented through the years by an enormous quantity of short 
stories and sketches. The body of his critical writings is also im- 
mense, comprising not only the “Editor’s Study” department of 
Harper’s Magazine from 1886 to 1892 and the “Easy Chair’ from 
1900 until his death in 1920, but voluminous contributions to other 
journals as well. The great mass of this work is dedicated to 
realism as he conceived it, and his fondness for the Spaniards was 
to a very great extent based on their extraordinary conformity to 
his conception. 

What this conception was may be seen in two works: My Liter- 
ary Passions, first published in The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 

* “Had Adams in 1894 been starting in life as he did in 1854, he must have 
repeated that all he asked of education was the facile use of the four old tools: 
Mathematics, French, German, and Spanish. With these he could still make his 
way to any object within his vision, and would have a decisive advantage over 
nine rivals in ten,” The Education of Henry Adams, The Modern Library, New 
York, 1931, p. 348. Cf. p. 38: “For success in the life imposed on him he needed, 
as afterwards appeared, the facile use of only four tools. . . . With these he 


could master in very short time any special branch of inquiry, and feel at home in 
any society.” 
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Criticism and Fiction, to a great extent compiled from the ‘‘Editor’s 
Study” essays in Harper’s. Positively it called for a recognition 
of the equality of all human experience for artistic purposes. Neg- 
atively it asserted the inferiority of what Howells called “‘romantic’’: 
on the one hand, fanciful excursions into a world of the storyteller’s 
creation—though often a source of legitimate pleasure; ** and on the 
other hand the vastly more dangerous pseudo-realism exemplified 
in Dickens and Thackeray and much of Balzac, who ostensibly 
moved in the real world, but who falsified it at will.*° 

Both positive and negative aspects will emerge with sufficient 
clarity in the following pages. For the positive side, meanwhile, 
Howells could find no better expression than Palacio Vald¢s’s pre- 
face to La Hermana San Sulpicio, ‘‘an essay which I wish every one 
intending to read, or even to write, a novel, might acquaint himself 
with.” © Criticism and Fiction discusses at length the function of 
the literary critic and other matters not directly relevant to the 
principles of fiction; but insofar as it deals with the latter, there 
would be no unpardonable exaggeration in asserting that Howells’s 
translated excerpts and discussion of the Valdés essay are the heart 
of the work.” 

There is thus every reason why Valdés should have won How- 
ells’s understanding appreciation, and Valdés is in fact the one of the 
Spanish authors with whose work Howells was most familiar. He 
is also the only one with whom Howells had any personal relations. 
The two realists corresponded for many years ® and Valdés sent 

49 “T will not altogether refuse the pleasure offered me by the poetic romancer 
because I find my pleasure chiefly in Tolstoy and Valdés and Thomas Hardy and 
Tourguenief, and Balzac at his best.””. CF, p. 251. 

8° ‘The pseudo-realists, in fact, are the worse offenders, to my thinking, for 
they sin against the living; whereas those who continue to celebrate the heroic 
adventures of ‘‘Puss-in-Boots’”’ and the hair-breadth escapes of “Tom Thumb,’’ 
under various aliases, only cast disrespect upon the immortals who have passed 
beyond these noises.” Ibid., p. 224. 

8 CF, p. 221. 

& ‘Howells’ salient attitudes in his survey of Continental fiction are two: a 
reserve that amounts to coldness toward the French realists and an allegiance that 
verges On extravagance to the Russian. To numerous Scandinavian, Spanish, 
and Italian novelists he has played the admiring brother, especially feeling his 
kinship with the Spaniards and delighting in introducing them to his American 
readers as masters. In fighting romanticism, he took his weapons from their 
critics, Palacio-Valdés and Emilia Pardo-Bazdn, rather than from the great war- 
riors of France, his opinions of them in either field of endeavor echoing his youthful 
reverence for the countrymen of Cervantes.” Delmar Gross Cooke, op. cit., p. 31. 

% ‘Howells greatly admired the work of Valdés and they often wrote to each 
other, Valdés in Spanish and Howells in Italian,” note of Mildred Howells, L in L, 
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Howells his books.“ Howells’s son John, an architect, called on 
Valdés during his visit to Spain,® and when Howells himself toured 
the country of his early day-dreams he met Valdés several times.” 

These friendly relations seem to have begun through Howells’s 
sympathetic accounts of Valdés’s novels in the ‘“Editor’s Study.” 
Most of them he had read and all had delighted him by their au- 
thor’s “friendly and abundant humor, his feeling for character, and 
his subtle insight.” ** Reading for business rather than pleasure 
on undertaking to write the “Editor’s Study,”’ Howells found one of 
the first striking proofs that the two could be combined came in 
Marta y Maria, “one of the most truthful and profound fictions 
I have read.” 58 


I, 405. Writing Sylvester Baxter in 1912, Howells encloses several letters from 
Valdés, [bid., II, 314. A portion of the Howells-Valdés correspondence is avail- 
able in English in L in L: a letter from Valdés dated in Oviedo, November 26, 1887 
(I, 405-406) ; one from Howells dated in New York, May 24, 1894 (II, 49-50); one 
from Howells dated in London, September 10, 1911, written on the eve of How- 
ells’s crossing to Spain, composed in Spanish and sent with his teacher’s corrections 
upon it (II, 302); one from Howells dated February, 1912 (II, 311); and one from 
Valdés, dated in Madrid, February 13, 1912, in reply to the last (II, 312). 

In the 1894 letter of the preceding note Howells thanks Valdés for his 
Origen del pensamiento (“I had, however, read most of it in the Cosmopolitan with 
the greatest pleasure. I enjoyed it as I enjoy all your writings: it has the same 
foundation of good sense and just principles which I have always found, and a 
delightful humor which distinguishes your studies of life and gives a charm to the 
slightest incident. . . . Sometimes there is a little caricature but this does not 
disturb me greatly, although I should prefer that it were not there. . . .”’) and 
for El Maestrante and adds that he has also read La Fe. 

% This same letter expresses the gratitude of the Howells family for Valdés’s 
kind reception of John Howells: “In this family we all love you, and the name of 
Valdés is cherished like that of a friend, more than a friend, a relation, a brother. 
I see in you the most amiable of your characters, and I know well that you and 
Riverita are one and the same person.” 

% Tn a letter to his daughter-in-law written from Madrid on October 13, 1911, 
Howells reports his first visit, on which he found Valdés with a cold. Having 
brought along some family photographs to show his colleague, Howells could only 
gasp when they were taken for a present and kept (LZ in L, II, 303-304). The 
letter to Baxter (note 53) gives further details. Of the last two letters enumerated 
in note 53, the first contains Howells’s firm but kind refusal to write an introduc- 
tion to Valdés’s projected Pdginas escogidas, and the second, Valdés’s equally kind 
acceptance of Howells’s excuses. Howells explained that it would embarrass him 
to write an introduction to a book by an author as well known as Valdés in a 
country where he was himself so unfamiliar that a biographical sketch would have 
to precede his introduction. When the two writers met, Valdés spoke in Spanish 
and Howells used Italian (note of Mildred Howells, who accompanied her father 
to Spain, L in L, Il, 49). 

8? MLP, p. 179. 

58 Tbid. 
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From the beginning his interest was enhanced by Valdés’s ex- 
pression of critical opinions resembling his own, and from the be- 
ginning too he cited these opinions in a missionary spirit, if not in 
the sharply polemical spirit that was alien to him. For, curious 
as it now seems in view of the preponderantly realistic nature of the 
remembered fiction of those years,** their validity not only failed to 
meet ready acceptance in all quarters, but was disputed with some 
acrimoniousness; less among the Spaniards, to be sure, who liked 
to think that they were writing in a tradition their own for centuries, 
than among the Americans, who were frequently prompt to ob- 
ject.*° For those who did object, Howells was alert to find answers 
from the Spaniards, as he was to find them from any source; though 
the Spaniards had the additional advantage of being more quotable 
than most others against the extreme wing of his own school, the 
stricter naturalists. 

He now took pleasure in pointing out: ‘‘Don Armando Palacio 
Valdés believes that his Marta y Marta is a realistic novel, although 
it is not founded upon current or common events, and that the 
beautiful and noble also lie within the realm of reality. We should 
ourselves go a little farther, and say that they are to be found no- 
where else.’’ * Howells would have liked to reproduce the entire 
prologue, and found in the novel only a single blemish, ‘‘a few pages 
in which the author thinks it necessary to paint the growth of little 
Marta’s passion in too vivid colors. There is no great harm; but 
it is a lapse of taste and of art that libels a lovely character, and 
seems a sacrifice to the ugly French fetich which has possessed itself 
of the good name of Realism to befoul it.” @ 

Very shortly thereafter Howells reviewed Riverita and José.™ 
The former, he declared, was “certainly charming as a picture of 
Spanish life, and would be so utterly but for the leprous taint of 


5° “‘Sophisticated criticism now proceeds pretty generally upon the axiom of 
the essential equality of human experience for the purposes of art. It has become 
more scientific, it is true, and from time to time more metaphysical in its distinc- 
tions, but I do not know that it has really superseded or even essentially revised 
the enunciation of this principle embodied in the prologue of Valdés [to La 
Hermana San Sulpicio].” D.G. Cooke, op. cit., p. 65. 

* See “Howells and the Controversy over Realism in American Fiction” by 
Herbert Evans, cited above, footnote 6. 

* Harper’s, 1885-1886, LX XII, 811. 

8 Jbid., p. 812. 

% Tbid., 1886, LX XIII, 964. All quotations from Howells’s writings in 
Harper’e from 1886 to 1892 are taken from the “Editor’s Study,” and from 1900 
from the “‘Editor’s Easy Chair,”’ except where other titles are given. 
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illicit intrigue which seems to infect all Latin work.”’ In José “all 
the figures are struck out with refreshing vigor, to which one for- 
gives an occasional unsparing truth of line and color. But the 
author helps himself out with a romantic and superfluous bit of 
self-sacrifice, and spoils the pleasure of the judicious in his work by 
the final behavior of the otherwise admirably studied hidalgo.” It 
might be added that Howells judged the novel inferior to Verga’s 
I Malavoglia, which he reviewed on the same occasion. 

Mazimina impressed him more strongly, and he seized upon it 
to drive home a point he had been making. “In the last number of 
the Study we tried,” he reminded his audience, “with the help of 
Edmund Burke and Mr. J. Addington Symonds, to persuade the 
reader that there was such a thing as a final criterion of art, to which, 
through every change of taste and fancy, we might confidently 
trust ourselves. . . . Mr. Symonds more broadly formulated the 
lasting test as a question of the presence or absence of simplicity, 
naturalness, and honesty in any aesthetic performance. . . . With 
this test . . . we can measure the excellence of a work like that of 
Armando Palacio Valdés, whose last book, Mazimina, we have been 
reading, and appreciate the graphic fidelity of his pictures of life so 
remote as that of modern Madrid.” The novel was not the equal 
of Marta y Marta, but he hoped it might be translated. ‘There is 
not a word in it that offends against purity or good morals; there is 
a Latin frankness here and there concerning certain social facts 
which our own race has (we believe properly, on the whole) agreed 
to blink in fiction, but this could easily be silenced.” In conclusion, 
Mazimina was “‘one of the most exquisitely touching and consoling 
books ever written, ‘simple, natural, and honest’ as only the fiction 
of our time knows how to be.” ® 

El cuarto poder lacked the unity of Mazimina and Marta y Ma- 
ria, but it seemed to Howells © “in other respects a greater work 
than either; its range is vaster, its tolerance as charming, its sym- 
pathy with all good things as pervasive, its humor as delicious.” 
He was, however, obliged to indicate that it had ‘in one romantic 
excess of self-sacrifice a single important fault.”” This was the flaw 


“ Tbid., 1887-1888, LX XVI, 316-320. 

% Criticism and Fiction opens with the discussion to which Howells refers 
here. His treatment of the preface to La Hermana San Sulpicio, from which I 
have already quoted, was also gleaned by Criticism and Fiction from the “Editor’s 
Study,” Harper’s, 1889, LXXIX, 963-966, 

%® Harper’s, 1887-1888, LX XVI, 320. 

87 Jbid., 1888, LX XVII, 802-803. 
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he had encountered in José, still another example of that kind of 
making heroes and heroines of people which to Howells was one of 
the worst vices of literature; one of the most deplorable precisely 
because it was a vice of “literature,” and stamped literature as 
distinct from life, when the creative artist’s mission consisted of 
reconciling the two. This time Howells wrote Valdés his dis- 
approval and won a promise of amendment for the future.** 

As in all the preceding books, Howells also found in El cuarto 
poder “that frankness, of which we must advise the intending 
reader, characteristic of Latin writers in treating Latin life; that is 
to say, Sarrié is not described as if it were Salem, Massachusetts.” °° 
The criticism on this occasion is indulgently and wittily phrased. 
Having seen it more astringently worded, however, one recognizes 
a fetich of Howells’s own, which he opposed to the “ugly French 
one.” 7° The “leprous taint of illicit intrigue,” the “‘palpitating 
divans,” as he once called them,” even the unbeautiful “facts 
which our company manners at least do not admit the existence 
of,” 7 were flaws only less grave than lapses into romanticism. ™o 
be sure they were flaws not only of literature but of a very limited 
side of real existence,” and it is fair to acknowledge that Howells 


8 “It should be noted that in the prologue to La Hermana San Sulpicio 
Valdés makes a charming acknowledgment to Mr. Howells for frankly indicating 
to him his disapproval of a certain situation in the novel El Cuarto Poder. The 
two authors have for many years been intimate through correspondence, and Mr. 
Howells wrote Valdés that the situation in question seemed to him a romantic and 
false note. . . . Valdés remarks that this chapter . . . had been praised as the 
best in the book. . . . But the Spanish author instantly saw that his friend was 
right, and resolved to perpetrate no more effectisms of the sort.” Sylvester 
Baxter, ““A Great Modern Spaniard,” Atlantic, 1900, LX XXV, 555. 

6° Harper’s, 1888, LX XVII, 802. 

7 There is an illuminating anecdote in CF (p. 263), in which an unnamed 
novelist asks, “Shall we always be shut up to our tradition of decency?” His 
friend replies, “Do you think it’s much worse than being shut up to their tradition 
of indecency?” Their here means French. This tradition of indecency need not be 
Howells’s own expression. But despite his uniformly cautious qualifications it is 
plain that he shared the friend’s opinion, if he was not himself the friend. 

71 “For this reason, if for no other, I could not have palpitating divans in my 
stories; my children are my censors,” letter to John Hay, L in L, I, 311. 

7 MLP, p. 157. 

7 A celebrated passage exactly conveys Howells’s viewpoint: ‘Most of these 
critics who demand ‘passion’ seem to have no conception of any passion but one. 
Yet there are several other passions: the passion of grief, the passion of avarice, 
the passion of pity . . . , and all these have a greater part in the drama of life 
than the passion of love, and infinitely greater than the passion of guilty love. . . . 
A faithful record of life in far the greater extent could be made to the exclusion of 
guilty love and all its circumstances and consequences.” CF, pp. 266-267. 
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conceded the difference. Confronted with the fait accompli of 
Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary, works one could only admire 
with fervor, he was willing to grant their treatment in fiction. But 
short of Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary—and who would say 
Valdés approached these?—he yielded little or nothing. As for the 
mere “improprieties,” the sang-froid with which he proposes to 
silence them is downright hair-raising. One hesitates between 
gratitude and regret that he did not know La Regenta and Fortunata 
y Jacinta. 

These two shortcomings, failure to hew to the line of realism 
and violations of chastity in language or action, were the only ob- 
jections Howells raised to the novels of Palacio Valdés or, broadly 
speaking, of any of his Spanish contemporaries. One of their 
major positive charms, on the other hand, was their humor. “This 
humor is what forms the atmosphere of Valdés’s novels, and keeps 
his satire kindly even when his contempt is strongest, as in that last 
novel of his, which his translator calls Scum, and which deals with 
society as Valdés ‘found it’ in Madrid.” ™ It was a quality that 
could enhance other qualities, however great. Howells respected 
Zola, Flaubert, Daudet, and Maupassant. “No French writer, 
however, has moved me so much as the Spanish, for the French are 
wanting in the humor which endears these, and is the quintessence 
of their charm.” ™ Galdés possessed it too. Dofia Perfecta was 
“full of humor, which, if more caustic than that of Valdés, is not 
less delicious.” And Pardo Bazdn also “has that humor of her 
race, which brings us nearer the Spanish than any other non-Anglo- 
Saxon people.” 7’ Her Cuestién palpitante is “redolent of the 
Spanish humor, which is so like our own, and yet has its peculiar 
perfume.” 78 

This kinship between the Spanish and the Anglo-Saxon minds, 
especially evident in the humor of the two races, seems to have been 
a favorite notion with Howells. He played with it in his review of 
the Ormsby Don Quixote, mentioned above. Drawing a parallel 
between his childhood favorites, Irving and Cervantes, he suggested 
that “any sprightly littérateur, casting about for a subject, could 
not find a neater one than their community of humorous feeling.” 
He continued, expanding the idea: 

™ Harper’s, 1890-1891, LX XXII, 805. 

% MLP, p. 181. 

% Tbhid., p. 180. 

™ [bid. 

™ Harper's, 1890-1891, LX XXII, 805. 

7 Tbid., 1887-1888, LX XIII, 482. 
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There has always been a strange affinity between the Anglo-Saxon 
mind and the Spanish mind; the two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic, and the same 
comic strain seems to run through both people, so widely differenced by 
origin, by language, by religion, and by polity. As we suggested in the 
last Study, the humor of Valdés is of the same nature as that of some 
refined American humorist—say Mr. Warner, or Mr. Aldrich, or Mr. 
Cable—and we think the reader of Shakespeare and Cervantes will often 
be struck by the kindred qualities of their humor. It is then perhaps not 
through the imitation of Cervantes, so much as through the aesthetical 
affinity of the Iberian and Anglo-Saxon races that Irving reflects some of 
his traits.*¢ 


The same could be said of Howells himself and the modern Spanish 
novelists. 

Howells continued to follow Valdés’s career. Los majos de 
Cddiz pleased him very much," and he wrote to thank Valdés for 
sending Los papeles del doctor Angélico by Sylvester Baxter." The 
latter made an unusually strong impression on him. He selected it 
for special mention in an “‘Easy Chair” essay that speaks also of 
The Joy of Captain Ribot, The Lost Village, and Tristan, or Pessim- 
ism, quoting from the book Rojas’s comment to the young friends on 
the virtues of love: “To comprehend anything in this world, my 
friends, it is necessary to love it. Without love, there is no com- 
prehension, no intelligence.” * To his imaginary interlocutor, the 
Cynic, Howells says, “You know very well that it is touchingly 
true, refreshingly novel, sublimely humane. And this is from a 
thinker of that Spanish race which we have always tried to believe 
so atrocious, and which a few years ago we were trying so hard to 
destroy in a war of inexorable aggression.” * This approval of the 


8 Tbid. 
® “Tt is capital, and would make the fortune of a man who had not done such 
great things. . . . If you are writing to Valdés, tell him I don’t think there’s a 


false note in it,” letter to Sylvester Baxter, L in L, II, 69, dated July 27, 1896. 

8 “Tt is such a wise, human, noble, lovable and just book that I do not believe 
it possible to praise it enough.” Lin L, II, 301. This is the letter from London 
mentioned in footnote 53. 

8 Harper's, 1911, CXXIII, 958. 

* Howells was bitterly opposed to the war with Spain. He wrote his sister 
Aurelia in April, 1898, “I hope you will not be surprised to hear that I think we 
are wickedly wrong. We have no right to interfere in Cuba, and we have no 
cause of quarrel with Spain. At the very best we propose to do evil that good 
may come.” (L in L, II, 90.) In July he wrote her an account of a visit to 
Seavey’s Island to see the 1700 Spanish prisoners kept there. “It seems impossi- 
ble that we should have entered upon this abominable business.” (L in L, Il, 
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quality of love as it tempers the detachment of the Spanish realists, 
particularly Valdés and Galdés, is not astonishing in a passionate 
devotee of Tolstoy. Together with humor, it is the quality which 
brings Howells’s own work closest to that of his Spanish colleagues. 

With one of these colleagues, Juan Valera, Howells’s whole- 
hearted sympathy was out of the question. Valera did not lack 
tolerant understanding of humanity, but it was that of a humanist 
and not a humanitarian. And he emphatically did not lack the 
national humor, though it was—perhaps significantly—of the 
Andalusian variety. But through his writings flowed a strain of 
paganism utterly foreign to Howells and bound to excite his an- 
tagonism. Pepita Jiménez was splendid, with the familiar sole 
cause for regret that it had been composed “for those who have 
come to the knowledge of good and evil.” Dofia Luz was even 
better. “It is a character which makes that of Pepita seem slight 
and narrow. . . . It is all very fine and masterly work, scarcely to 
be matched in the contemporary fiction of our language, if that is 
not putting the case too faintly.” ® But in his preface to Pepita 
Jiménez Valera had called himself an adherent of the doctrine of 
art for art’s sake and declared the sole object of art to be the crea- 
tion of the beautiful, divorcing it from considerations of morality. 
Howells was compelled to agree that it is “‘in very bad taste, always 
impertinent and often pedantic, to attempt to prove theses by 
writing stories;” further, that “the object of a novel should be to 
charm through a faithful representation of human actions and 
human passions, and to create by this fidelity to nature a beautiful 
work.” The words might have been his own. But one senses 
that the very necessity for going so far in agreeing with Valera 
brought home all the more sharply the insidiousness of his views, 
with their implication of “‘a kind of thing . . . which is called the 
Unmoral, and is supposed to be different from the Immoral,” in 
short their implicit skepticism toward ethical absolutes. For 
Howells the creation of the beautiful was indeed the object of art, 
but “it never was and never can be solely its effect. . . . If ever 
the race is resolved into abstract qualities, perhaps this may happen; 
93.) And to Henry James he wrote that “our war for humanity has unmasked 
itself as a war for coaling stations, and we are going to keep our booty to punish 
Spain for putting us to the trouble of using violence in robbing her.” (L in L, Il, 
95.) The visit to Seavey’s Island produced the essay, “Spanish Prisoners of 
War,” in his Literature and Life, New York (Harper), 1902, pp. 141-153. 

% Both novels are discussed in Harper’s, 1886, LX XIII, 962-964, where the 


translation of Pepita Ximenez is reviewed and the hope expressed that Dojia Luz 
will also be translated. 
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but till then the finest effect of the ‘beautiful’ will be ethical and not 
aesthetic merely.” ™ 

Of course no such lurking seductions were to be found in the 
novels of Pérez Galdés. Professor Romera-Navarro has taken up 
at length Howells’s introduction to the English translation of Dofia 
Perfecta,® the definitive statement of his regard for Galdés and his 
creation, and the subject may be dealt with very briefly here. On 
another occasion Howells wrote of Dofia Perfecta that ‘‘no book, if 
I except those of the greater Russians, has given me a keener and 
deeper impression.” ** And despite his intense affection for Palacio 
Valdés and hesitation to draw a comparison, he apparently felt the 
superior power of Galdés: “I do not know whether the Spaniards 
themselves rank Valdés with Galdés or not, and I have no wish to 
decide upon their relative merits. . . . But I like all the books of 
Galdés that I have read, and though he seems to have worked more 
tardily out of his romanticism than Valdés, since he has worked 
finally into such realism as that of Leon Roch, his greatness leaves 
nothing to be desired.” * Reviewing this novel,*® Howells ex- 
pressed particular admiration for its treatment of character. Thus 
Pepa Fiicar “‘is one of those mixed characters who are beginning to 
get out of life into fiction; but no other sort seems to get into 
Galdés’s book. . . . In fact, Galdés’s people all [leave the reader 
with a sense of acquaintance], and the action in which they are 
concerned remains in the mind like something one has known in 
life.” The unconvincing letter at the beginning of the novel and 
the speeches of the interview at the close are defects. ‘In these 
two places, however, the author seems to have deposited all that 
was mistaken and tedious in his method, and the conduct of the 
story between is better than the conduct of most American and 
English stories, as Spanish art is better than English art, than 
American art; though, after saying this, it seems too strong, and we 
should like to modify it... .” Howells does modify it by the 
advice to American novelists quoted at the opening of this paper, 
to study the Spaniards after learning all they can from the Russians. 

Emilia Pardo Bazin was another of the “great realists of her 
country and age,” as Howells decided after reading Morrifia.™ 

% T quote from CF (233-234), in which Howells incorporated his discussion of 
Valera in the “Editor’s Study.” 

87 Op. cit., pp. 361-362 and 364. 

88 MLP, p. 180. 

89 Ibid. 

%” Harper's, 1887-1888, LX XVI, 965-966. 

% MLP, p. 180. 
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He compared her work to that of Sarah Orne Jewett ” and cited it 
to illustrate a special gift in women for intensive cultivation of a 
narrow field, a gift evident at least from the novels oi Jane Austen 
to Pardo Bazdén’s Morrifia and La piedra angular.“ Howells also 
knew and regarded with sympathy La cuestién palpitante, “‘written 
when the controversy was hottest, and taking the boldest ground in 
favor of the sincere art which now prevails everywhere but in Eng- 
land, where they still like to read novels of adventure as crude as 
the Greek romances.” “ 

Blasco Ibdfiez, a younger writer than the others but a member 
of the same school, was the last of Howells’s Spanish favorites. 
Commenting on Sangre y arena and La Catedral, Howells found in 
him a worthy successor to the earlier realists: “What Ibdfiez has in 
common with [Valdés, Galdés, and Pardo Bazan ] is the essential of 
an apparent devotion to getting the likeness of the thing as it is, 
rather than the thing as it isn’t, or as it is in that now justly de- 
spised thing called a plot, or the sort of painting that used to be 
called a composition.” ® (One observes that Howells’s principles 
were less controversial than they had been.) Ibdfiez was not per- 
fect, yet ‘“‘we should say that no living novelist, now that the in- 
comparable Tolstoy is dead, can be compared to this author, whose 
triumph in his art is the more sensible through its lapses at mo- 
ments.”’ *” 

This time the American public heartily concurred. The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse became a fantastic best seller, while the 
Hollywood film industry made the name of its author familiar 
throughout the world simultaneously with the deterioration of his 
abilities, judgment, or artistic conscience. If Howells had not 
himself minimized the importance of the critic’s réle in creating and 
wrecking literary reputations,** it-would be tempting to speculate 
upon his ultimate responsibility for both this popular success and 
this artistic decline. 

Howells did not, however, survive to witness the extreme of 
either. He was concerned with vintage Ibdfiez, and his critical 

” Harper’s, 1890-1891, LX XXII, 805. 

% “A Conjecture of Intensive Fiction,” North American Review, 1916, CCIV, 
869-880, esp. p. 870. 

* Loc. cit. footnote 92. 

% Harper’s, 1915, CX XXI, 958-960. 

% Tbid., p. 958. 

7 Tbid., p. 960. 

% “The author neglected or overlooked need not despair for that reason, if he 
will reflect that criticism can neither make nor unmake authors.” CF, p. 213. 
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introduction to The Shadow of the Cathedral, Mrs. Gillespie’s trans- 
lation of La Catedral,®* is an essential contribution to the literature 
on that author. It gives an extremely flattering estimate. How- 
ells disclaims any intention of ranking Ibdfiez above Pérez Galdés, 
Palacio Valdés, or “even” the Countess Pardo Bazin. “But he 
belongs to their realistic order of the imagination, and he is easily 
the first of living European novelists outside of Spain, with the 
advantage of superior youth, freshness of invention, and force of 
characterization. The Russians have ceased to be actively the 
masters, and there is no Frenchman, Englishman, or Scandinavian 
who counts with Ibdfiez, and of course no Italian, American, and, 
unspeakably, no German.” !%° 

The critic was unfamiliar with many of Ibdfiez’s writings, in- 
cluding Cafias y barro, one of his masterpieces. La Barraca he 
knew and esteemed as an independent and highly original work.'™ 
Of Sangre y arena he said, ‘The whole book is absolute in its fidelity 
to the general fact it deals with, and the persons of its powerful 
drama. . . . There is little of the humor which relieves the pathos 
of Valdés in the equal fidelity of his Marta y Maria or the unsur- 
passable tragedy of Galdés in his Dofia Perfecta.”'* But in any 
case “Sangre y arena is a book of unexampled force and in that sort 
must be reckoned the greatest novel of the author.” '* La Horda 
was inferior, and The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, though the 
strongest story of the war known to Howells, “has not the rough 
textures and rank dyes of the wholly Spanish stories.” 

Howells had already expressed his admiration for La Catedral.'™ 
Here he praised it again as “one of the fullest and richest [books | 
in modern fiction, worthy to rank with the greatest Russian work 
and beyond anything yet done in English.” '® Throughout his 


*®° New York (Dutton), 1919. 

100 Thid., p. v. 

i“. | . Ido not feel very strongly the Zolastic influence in his first novel, La 
Barraca, or the Cabin. . . . I know nothing parallel to it, certainly nothing in 
English.” Ibid., p. vi. 

103 Tbid., p. vii. 

108 Tbid., p. viii. 

1% Thid. 

1% See the review referred to above, footnote 95. In the article ‘A Conjec- 
ture of Intensive Fiction” (footnote 93) Howells noted especially that La Catedral 
‘4s so narrowly defined that it never passes the ecclesiastical and economical and 
social limits of Toledo from which it garners the whole significance of modern 
Spain” (p. 879). 

1% The Shadow of the Cathedral, p. xiii. 
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discussion of Ibdfiez one feels that Howells’s tolerance must have 
been wider now than it had been even a few years before. Certainly 
his full acceptance of these novels reveals a greater capacity for 
growth than one had suspected. Yet at bottom he was merely 
remaining faithful to his old standards, and for him the extraordi- 
nary power he finds in La Catedral resides in its “fealty to the truth 
and its insight into human nature.’”’ !” 

Howells died in the following year. Some of his Spanish fav- 
orites had died before him and all had their best work far behind 
them, long surviving any novelty and controversiality of their 
views. So far from feeling any compulsion longer to defend these 
views as radical in a world where even Prousts had come to the 
brink of the grave and Joyces in maturity were recording their 
youth, no less than a decade earlier Howells already felt that his 
“Easy Chair’ had preached “Hardy and George Eliot and Jane 
Austen, Valdés and Galdés and Pardo Bazan, Verga and Serao, 
Flaubert and the Goncourts and Zola, Bjérnson and Ibsen, Tour- 
guénief and Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, and Tolstoy, and ever more 
Tolstoy, till its hearers slumbered in their pews.” '* By 1920 all 
these men and women, and Howells himself, were at least well on 
the way to becoming classics. And at least to that extent Howells 
had accurately judged the temper of the age. 

That such matters are subject to change is a truism. But as 
the situation appears today, Howells’s list of choices for survival into 
the immediate future is probably as sound as anyone could have made 
it at the time. It is even amazingly good, though it would be more 
impressive still if it had been drawn up sixty or sixty-five instead of 
thirty-five yearsago. For by 1910 a certain amount of hindsight and 
a modicum of wishful thinking could be read into it by the malicious, 
who might have pointed to one or two names less insistently preached 
than Howells now liked to believe. (The name Goncourt springs 
to mind; but Howells was prone to be cool to the French.) 

As we see today, the list also includes more than one or two 
writers who may prove to be classics only in their own countries. 
Most pertinent here is the question whether the Spaniards can hope 
ever to rank with the great of their time in world literature. How- 
ells entertained no doubts whatever on the subject. Tolstoy was 
the incomparably greatest passion of his maturity. But after 
Tolstoy and the other Russians came the Spaniards. Alluding once 
to Jane Austen, a late acquisition, he said that she was “not an idol 

107 Tid. 

108 Harper's, 1910-1911, CX XII, 957. 
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of our first or even our second youth, but became the cult of a time 
when if our tastes had stiffened we could have cared only for the 
most modern of the naturalists, and those preferably of the Russian 
and Spanish schools.” '°* Always excepting Tolstoy, there was 
one moment when even the Russians seemed less than divine. 
“When [William Lyon Phelps] says, with his generous fervor, 
‘Russian literature is like German music, the best in the world,’ ”’ 
Howells objected, “‘one wishes he had distinguished and said that in 
Tolstoy it was the best, but that in Dostoyevsky, in Gorky, in 
Gogol, even in Tourguénief, it was perhaps not better, or not so 
good as the best Norwegian, Italian, French, and Spanish, or even 
the best English fiction of today or yesterday.” "° The defection, 
however, was only momentary, and there is something so warmly 
personal in Howells’s usual regard that one willingly forgets it. 

By ransacking his writings one might conceivably find a similar 
lapse from perfect loyalty to the Spaniards. But so far as I know 
he never abandoned the opinions quoted in my opening paragraph. 
And in the case of the Spaniards too his sympathy has the personal 
Howells color that always charms. In fact they were his own in a 
sense that the writers of no other country were, his discovery and 
cult at a period when more original, more profound, or more spec- 
tacular writers nearly monopolized public attention. He may well 
have ranked Valdés, Gald6és, and Pardo Bazan too high, as most 
informed critics would believe that he placed far too great a valu- 
ation on Blasco Ib4fiez. This is a question to be posed but not 
answered. At least Howells was better equipped than most critics 
to judge them comparatively, in their world context. Contemplat- 
ing the oblivion to which they have been relegated by the present 
generation of Americans (though one would be hard put to it to 
decide whether a deeper oblivion shrouds Galdés, for instance, than 
Serao, or Bjérnson, or even William Dean Howells), it may be he 
would have paraphrased his explanation for liking Goldoni better 
than Moliére: “I am perfectly willing to be rated low for my prefer- 
ence, and yet I think that if it had been Goldoni’s luck to have had 
the great age of a mighty monarchy for his scene, instead of the 
decline of an outworn republic, his place in literature might have 
been different.” ™ 


109 Harper’s, 1908, CXVII, 311. 
10 Jbid., 1910-1911, CX XII, 958-959. 
1 MLP, p. 160. 
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IV 


The interest of the subject is of a somewhat different kind, but 
it would be a pity to omit from a discussion of Howells’s literary 
relations with Spain all mention of his Familiar Spanish Travels,"* 
the product of a tour undertaken in the autumn of 1911 in fulfillment 
of a childhood dream. “Undertaken” is of course precisely the 
word for this enterprise of the author’s seventy-fifth year, even 
though it carried him only down the smooth road from San Sebas- 
tidn through Burgos and Valladolid to Madrid, Toledo, and Anda- 
lusia; and the dream could not always have retained its pristine 
urgency, since he waited so long in fulfilling it. Needless to say, 
his few weeks’ visit afforded no basis for more than superficial ob- 
servations. Needless to say too, since it is Howells we are dealing 
with, Familiar Spanish Travels is nevertheless—and despite a 
crotchety concern for hotel heating and the like—shrewd, amusing, 
and gracefully written. 

It is purposeless under the circumstances to detail Howells’s 
impressions, but a few comments have a special relevance to the 
matters discussed above. The realism of Spanish literature, for 
example, now struck him as only one manifestation of a general 
tendency in Spanish art." “I leave to those who know painting 
from the painter’s art to appreciate the technical perfection of 
Velasquez,”’ he wrote, “I take my stand outside of that, and acclaim 
its supremacy in virtue of that reality which all Spanish art has 
seemed always to strive for and which in Velasquez it incomparably 
attains.” "* Farther on he had decided that “nothing has ever 
been too terrible for Spanish art to represent; it is as ruthlessly 
veracious as Russian literature.” "5 (“Teeth-set realism” was his 

u2 See footnote 15 above. The rather puzzling title had an entertaining 
origin: Howells fancied himself the reincarnation of the James Howell who ac- 
companied Charles I when as Prince of Wales he paid court to the Infanta, and 
who composed some Familiar Letters. See Howells’s letter to Joseph Howells, 
L in L, I, 291-292. Portions of FST appeared in print before publication of the 
book. I have tracked down the following: “Phases of Madrid,” North American 
Review, 1912, CXCVI, 608-634; “To and in Granada,” Jbid., 1913, CXCVII, 501- 
521; “A Night and a Day in Toledo,” Harper’s, 1912, CX XV, 428-442; “Cordova 
and the Way There,” Jbid., 1912-1913, CX XVI, 112-125; and “First Days in 
Seville,” Ibid., 568-581. 

“8 Howells had no pretentions to connoisseurship of the fine arts. For a 
man with his lifelong interest in Spain, he was moreover singularly ill read in 
books about the country. But this fact gives to his sometimes hackneyed judg- 
ments the value—for him—of original discoveries. 

4 FST, p. 101. 
ub Tbid., p. 287. 
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phrase in a letter to his son written from Granada.) “* A compar- 
able virility was to be seen also in the architecture, as in the convent 
of Las Huelgas, with its interior ‘‘of that rank Spanish Baroque 
which escapes somehow the effeminate effusiveness of the Italian; 
it does not affect you as decadent, but as something vigorously 
perfect of its sort, somberly authentic, and ripe from a root and not 
a graft.”’ "7 

Howells found the people perhaps different from his idealized 
youthful image of them—a bit inaccessible, for one thing—, but not 
unworthy of it."*® He was also agreeably obliged to revise his ac- 
ceptance of certain unpleasant traits conventionally ascribed to 
them, such as cruelty: ™* 


In little things and large, I found the Spaniards everywhere what I 
heard a Piedmontese commercial traveler say of them in Venice fifty 
years ago: ‘They are the honestest people in Europe.’ In Italy I never 
began to see the cruelty to animals which English tourists report, and in 
Spain I saw none at all. If the reader asks how with this gentleness, 
this civility and integrity, the Spaniards have contrived to build up their 
reputation for cruelty, treachery, mendacity, and every atrocity; how 
with their love of bull-feasts and the suffering to man and brute which 
these involve, they should yet seem so kind to both, I answer frankly, I 
do not know. It do not know how the Americans are reputed good and 
just and law-abiding, although they often shoot one another and upon 
mere suspicion rather often burn negroes alive. ™ 


us Zin L, Il, 307-308. 


ut FST, p. 44. 
118 See the valuable letter to Henry James, written from Madrid, October 15, 
1911 (Z in L, Il, 305-306). I extract: “. . . the physiognomy of the place is 


intenser as the Spanish face is intenser than the Italian. The temperament of 
the people as it shows itself to the stranger is almost conventionally Spanish: 
grave, dignified (to rudeness in the lower sort) and sometimes Bostonianly re- 
proving in effect, but apt to break sooner. You know how I love all Latins, for 
their hollow courtesy and the rest; but the Spaniards will not let you love them as 
the Italians do; they are not simpatico. . . . The men are smallish ... , but 
the women are astonishingly beautiful in the dark style; some of the girls are in- 
credible.” 

19 “Unless the fatal appearances are against us, we are as insubordinate as 
Frenchmen, as revengeful as Southern Italians, as treacherous as Sioux, as cruel 
as Spaniards.” (Harper’s, 1900-1901, CII, 969.) Returning from Spain, How- 
ells found at least as much slowness to act in the United States: “There is no ma- 
fiana about us. We do not say tomorrow; we say to-day, and we mean next week 
if we mean anything.” (Jbid., 1912, CXXV, 485.) This number of the “Easy 
Chair” purports to recount a dialogue between travelers in a Spanish hotel, 
possibly one that actually took place. 

20 FST’, p. 327. 
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What was stateliness in the Spanish language, repose in Spanish 
sculpture,’ in Spanish deportment was a refreshing self-possession 
“which we were to see so often again, south as well as north, and 
which I find it so beautiful to have seen. In a Europe abounding 
in volcanic Italians, nervous Germans, and exasperated Frenchmen, 
it was comforting, it was edifying to see those Castilian peasants so 
self-respectfully self-possessed in the wrong.” This note of 
amiable Howellsian irony is illuminating and typical. It is also an 
appropriate one to end on. Permeating Familiar Spanish Travels, 
it reveals Howells’s affection for the Spaniards in its mellow final 
stage, in which boyish hero worship had long been replaced by a 
respect not too solemn to admit a little joke; and yet not completely 
replaced: One is glad both for Howells and his Spain that the glow 
never quite died out. 

Epwin 8S. Morsy 

University of California 


1 In FST (p. 4) Howells calls Italian “glib sister of the statelier Spanish.’ 
Cf.: “English has its virtues, but it is well known that it is not so clear as French, 
so mystical as German, so musical as Italian, so dignified as Spanish.” (Harper’s, 
1903, CXIII, 636.) Of the polychrome sculpture at Valladolid he says, “Pic- 
tures you can see anywhere, but not statuary of such singular interest, such tran- 
scendent powerfulness as those carvings of Berruguete and other masters. .. . 
But far beyond this is the motionless force, the tremendous repose of the figures 
of the Roman soldiers in the part of sleeping at the Tomb. . . . Beyond all other 
Spanish sculptures they seemed to me expressive of the national temperament; I 
thought no other race could have produced them, and that in their return to the 


Greek ideal of color in statuary they were ingenuously frank and unsurpassably 
bold.” FST’, p. 65. 


@ FST, p. 49. 
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THE TWO VERSIONS OF CALDERON’S 
EL LAUREL DE APOLO 


UAN de Vera Tassis y Villarroel, one of the first editors of Cald- 
er6n, bitterly complained of the errors, omissions, and dis- 
figuration of lines in the early editions of Calder6n’s plays. In the 
prélogo to his edition of the Tercera parte, published in 1687, Vera 
Tassis stated that the zarzuela, El laurel de Apolo, lacked more than 
two hundred lines when it was first published in the editio princeps 
of the Tercera parte in 1664. 
The purpose of this paper, then, is to compare the Vera Tassis 
text of El laurel de Apolo with that of the first and second edition. 
The following texts have been used in making this comparison: 


A 


TERCERA PARTE DE | COMEDIAS / DE D. PEDRO 
CALDERON DE LA BARCA, | Cavallero de la Orden de Santiago. / 
DEDICADAS | AL EXCEL=° SENOR D. ANTONIO PEDRO 
ALVAREZ | Ossorio Gomez Davila y Toledo, Marques de Astorga y 
San-Roman, | Conde de Trastamara, y Santa Marta, Duque de Aguiar, 
Paramo y Villamafan, Etc. | [Coat of Arms] / CON PRIVILEGIO | 
En Madrid, Por Domingo Garcia Morrds, Afio de 1664. | A costa de 
Domingo Palacio y Villegas, Mercader de libros. Vendese / en su 
casa frontera de Santo Tomas. 


B 


TERCERA PARTE DE / COMEDIAS | DE D. PEDRO 
CALDERON DE LA BARCA, | Cavallero de la Orden de Santiago. / 
DEDICADAS | AL EXCELENTISSIMO SENOR DON AN- 
TONIO PEDRO | Alvarez Ossorio Gomez Davila y Toledo, Marques 
de Astorga, y San- | Roman, Conde de Trastamara, y Santa Marta, 
Duque de Aguiar, Conde de Colle, Conde, y Sefior de las Casas de 
Villalobos, Se- / fior del Paramo, y Villamafian, Etc. | [Shield sur- 
rounded by leaf-like decoration] | CON PRIVILEGIO. | [line of 


- bars] / EN MADRID, POR Domingo Garcia Morras, Afio de 1664. | 


A costa de Domingo Palacio y Villegas, Mercader de Libros, Vende- / 
se en su casa frontero de Santo Tomas.! 


1 This second edition of the Tercera parte bears the same date, i.e. 1664. As far 
as I know, H. C. Heaton is the first to call attention to the fact that there were 
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C 


TERCERA PARTE / DE | COMEDIAS | DEL CELEBRE 
POETA | ESPANOL | DON PEDRO CALDERON | DE LA 
BARCA, | CAVALLERO DEL ORDEN DE SANTIAGO, | Cape- 
llan de Honor de su Magestad, y de los sefiores Reyes | Nuevos / en la 
Santa Iglesia de Toledo; | QUE NUEVAMENTE CORREGIDAS / 
PUBLICA | DON IUAN DE VERA TASSIS | SU MAYOR 
AMIGO, | Y LAS OFRECE | AL EXCELENTISSIMO SENOR 
DON INIGO | MELCHOR Fernandez de Velasco y Tovar, Con- 
destable de Castilla, | y de Leon, Camarero Mayor del Rey nuestro 
Sefior, Su Copero | Mayor, Su Cazador Mayor, y Su | Mayordomo 
Mayor, de los | Consejos de Estado, y Guerra, Comendador del Usagre 
en la Orden, | y Cavalleria de Santiago, y Treze della, | Duque de la 
Ciudad | de Frias | CON PRIVILEGIO {| EN MADRID: Por 
Francisco Sanz, Impressor del Reino, y Portero | de Camara de su 
Magestad. Afio de 1687 

For purposes of brevity the editio princeps of the Tercera parte 
will be designated A, the second edition B and the Vera Tassis 
edition C. 

We shall discuss the differences in plot, versification, changes in 
the text of A, B and C and the dates of composition and presentation 
of A and C. 


I. Pior 


The plot is fairly simple. It is based on the familiar mytho- 
logical story of Apollo’s love for Daphne brought about by Cupid, 
who, jealous of Apollo for his victory over the serpent Python, 
converts Daphne into a laurel tree. 

In the loa a nymph named Iris sings of the birth of a son to 
Philip IV whose dominions extended to the four corners of the 
world. Another nymph, Echo, joins in the hymn of praise, the 


two editions of the Tercera parte, bearing the same date, 1664. See his article 
on the Segunda parte in the Hispanic Review, V, 1937, p. 212, n. 6, where he says: 
“. . . but also of the Tercera parte (two editions as of 1664: see Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library Bulletin [Extra series}, Catalogue of the Maccoll Collection and other 
Spanish Books, Cambridge, 1910, p. 15; the title pages are almost identical; other 
copies of the reprint may be readily identified by “EXCELENTISSIMO” for 
Excel™ of the original sixth line of print).” Heaton is of the opinion that the 
reprint bears a false date and may have been printed around the years 1672-74. 
Cf. p. 221, n. 4, where Heaton says “. . . it will seem fairly safe to conclude that 
the re-editions of all the first four ‘partes’ of Calderén belong to the same late 
period.” Breymann in his Calderon-Literatur, Munich-Berlin, 1905, p. 23, lists 
two undated suelias which have not been available for this study. 
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refrain of which is taken up by the chorus off-stage. The four parts 
of the known world representing Asia, Africa, America and Europe 
are played by groups of men and women in appropriate attire. The 
festivities are interrupted by the arrival of La Zarzuela who is 
impatiently awaiting the presentation of a play that has been trans- 
ferred from her rustic abode to the Coliseo del Buen Retiro. When 
La Zarzuela is asked about the play she replies: 


No es comedia, sino sélo 

una fabula pequefia, 

en que a imitacién de Italia 
se canta, y se representa. 

Que allé habfa de servir, 
como acaso, sin que tenga 
mas nombre, que fiesta acaso. 


This is followed by a eulogy of the royal family, after which La 
Zarzuela withdraws to allow the performance to start. 

As Act I opens * two shepherds, Silvio and Céfalo, are carrying 
Daphne, daughter of the river god Peneus, who had fainted on being 
confronted by the serpent Python. The incident had occurred 
when she had perceived a rustling noise in the underbrush. Think- 
ing it to be some small animal which would be suitable as an offering 
to the gods, she had left the group of women on their way to the 
temple of Venus. When Daphne regains her composure she stirs 
up a rivalry between the two shepherds. Céfalo is to pretend that 
he loves Daphne and Silvio is to feign that he abhors her. Thus 
Daphne wishes to observe their reactions and the one who best 
carries out his part of the bargain will be the winner. 


He de ver quién hace mas 
en servicio de una dama, 
quién lo que ama disimula, 
o finge lo que no ama. 


An argument that ensues over whose assignment is the more difficult 
is interrupted by a procession of shepherds and shepherdesses singing 
and dancing. The goddess Venus has promised to send her son 
Cupid to wreak vengeance on the monster. Apollo also has joined 
the campaign to trap the Python. Two of the rustics, Bata and 
Ristico, are having a lover’s quarrel when Cupid, disguised as a 
shepherd, and Apollo, as a hunter, enter in search of the monster. 
Apollo ridicules the weapons with which Cupid intends to slay the 
serpent. Just at that moment Libia, a priestess of Venus, appears 
* The words Jornada Primera do not appear in A, B or C. 
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fleeing the Python. Apollo rushes off-stage and kills the monstrous 
snake. Upon his return Daphne attempts to crown Apollo with 
garlands of jasmine and rose, but the flowers fall to the ground as an 
inexplicable fear grips her. Riistico, the gracioso, mocks Cupid for 
being afraid: 

porque, qué habfa de hacer 

un nifio, sino huir 

del coco? 


As Act II opens, Cupid, jealous of Apollo’s triumph and piqued 
by Ristico’s taunts, decides to shoot a golden arrow of love at 
Apollo and a leaden one of disdain at Daphne. Cupid calls on 
Echo, nymph of the air, and her chorus to carry the poisoned arrow 
and thus to avenge his honor. Apollo summons Iris and her chorus 
to offer a counter song to that of Cupid, and there ensues the duel 
of the two choruses with their themes: amor and olvido. 

The two swains, Céfalo and Silvio, have been aroused to jealousy 
occasioned by the chorus singing 


Publiquen en lides de olvido y amor. 


Daphne, too, is torn by doubts and confusion. Apollo confesses his 
love to Daphne, who, having been struck by Cupid’s dart of olvido, 
disdains him. Apollo boasts that he is King of the Year and can 
give Daphne everything. But the daughter of the river god flees, 
and the arrival of a chorus of shepherds prevents Apollo from pur- 
suing her. The chorus taunts Apollo with the statement that only 
he who conquers Amor can be called a conqueror. Apollo, goaded 
to action, converts Riistico into a tree to spy on Daphne. 

The following scene is omitted in C: (Some shepherds, Lauro, 
Anteo, and Flora, have just agreed to hold a slingshot contest and 
the winner is to receive a reward. A handkerchief, which is to serve 
as a target, is placed on the tree into which Ristico has been 
changed. Anteo hurls a stone but misses the target. However he 
has succeeded in striking Riusticoin theeye. Just as Lauro is about 
to throw his stone, Rustico, fearing that his other eye may be hit, 
flees. The shepherds, believing it to be a mortal transformed into 
a tree by the gods, take to their heels.) 

Bata helps an old man search for kindling. When the old man 
decides to load the wood on the donkey, Bata is somewhat dis- 
appointed, as she intended to ride back to town. After the old man 
strikes the tree, it (Rustico) groans, and the two flee in terror. 

Ristico, from his vantage point, perceives that Daphne is being 
pursued by Céfalo and Silvio. Céfalo, much to Ristico’s sorrow, 
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engraves a motto on the bark of the tree, 
Céfalo por Dafne muere. 

After Céfalo leaves, Silvio carves his motto on the tree, 
A Dafne Silvio aborrece. 


Daphne considers it the better part of wisdom to leave. 

A and B end with a group of animals singing and dancing. 

C continues as follows: Apollo returns to learn from Ristico 
what has happened to Daphne. But before he can ask a question, 
he is vexed and full of jealousy on reading the inscriptions on the 
tree. Apollo orders Rustico restored to his original status. 

Daphne, whose fears have been allayed, returns to find Apollo 
present. She flees beseeching Cupid for wings and seeks the aid 
of Echo. Apollo pursues her, and summons Iris and her choir to 
drown out Daphne’s petitions. In the midst of the struggle, 
Daphne is converted into a laurel tree. Apollo is stunned by the 
sudden turn of events and even has to endure humiliation by Cupid, 
who summons all and proclaims himself the conqueror of the god 
who slew the serpent Python. Apollo acknowledges Cupid’s 
triumph, but takes consolation in the thought that he has loved 
and lost. Apollo adorns his temples with laurel leaves and adds 
that in the future monarchs are to crown their victories with laurel. 
Silvio suggests that all retain some laurel leaves as a remembrance of 
Daphne. Apollo objects, since his readings in astrology have re- 
vealed the name of only one person who is entitled to a crown of 
laurel for his valor and prudence—Charles II. Cupid, not to be 
outdone in gallantry, designates himself to present the laurel leaves 
to the king. Apollo is thus forced to admit a second defeat. The 
zarzuela ends with a song in praise of Charles II. 


II. VERSIFICATION 


Aand B Cc 
Romances 1180 lines 1427 lines 
Redondillas 20 20 
Décimas 330 330 
Miscellaneous 580 650 
2110 2427 


In C, 317 lines have been added. Of this total, 51 lines have 
been interspersed throughout the play in batches of 2 to 6 lines with 
groups of 2 predominating. The largest accretion occurs at the end 
where C adds 366 lines. On the other hand C has omitted 156 lines 
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of A and B scattered throughout in groups of 2 to 81 lines. Among 
the miscellaneous verse forms used are: a) irregular, b) estribillo, 
c) romancillo, d) seguidilla,* e) arte mayor, pareados asonados, f) 
cancién, and g) endecha. 


III. CuHances 1n Text 


The fact that Calderén’s plays had been poorly printed, with 
verses and scenes being omitted or added, is attested by the remarks 
made in the preliminaries to A, Band C. In the dedicatory letter 
attributed to Calder6n in A we read: 


. veré V. E. las razones con que don Sebastidn Ventura de Vergara 
Salcedo, mi mds apasionado amigo, se ha movido a sacar estas doce 
comedias de su [sic] originales, procurando (segin dice) restaurarlas de 
los achacados errores que padecen otras en la estampa (como si no les 
bastaran los mfos, sin que necesitaran, para su desdoro, de que nadie las 
afiadiera los ajenos), y esto en tanto grado, que aun las que fueron mfas 
sin muchas que sin serlo andan en nombre mio no conservan de haberlo 
sido mds que el nombre. Bien debiera agradecerle la fineza de que, ya 
que hayan de salir hurtadas, ajenas y defectuosas, salgan corregidas, 
enmendadas y cabales. 


The preliminaries of A and B are the same. The above mentioned 
error su originales has been corrected in B. 
In the prélogo to C, Vera Tassis wrote: 


Publicé esta tercera parte de comedias en otro tiempo Don Sebastidn 
Ventura de Vergara, con la vana ostentacién de amigo de nuestro Don 
Pedro; y también por restaurarlas (segin dijo) de los acumulados yerros 
que le imputaban en las repetidas fatigas de la prensa; mas cuando su 
celosa solicitud quiso hacer a Don Pedro una lisonja, su perezoso descuido 
le fragué una injuria, pues ninguna de cuantas andan impresas con 
nombre suyo padecfa tantos errores como éstas: lo cual verificard el que 
diligente o curioso cotejare la de El laurel de Apolo, que ahora sale, con la 
que él permitié imprimir, que ademas de concluirla en un medio verso, 
faltandola mds de doscientos, los demds en los razonamientos estén 
desfigurados. ... 


The text of A and B is, with few exceptions, the same. Of the 
fifteen changes in B, ten are obvious misprints, three are corrections 
and two are arbitrary changes. The three corrections in B are also 
found in C. 


*P. Henriquez Urefia, in his Versificacién irr.gular en la poesia castellana, 
Madrid, 1933, p. 225, n. 1, has misquoted the seguidilla beginning “No desdores 
Cupido.” His text reads desdefies for desdores. 
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At the end of the zarzuela in text C, Vera Tassis has appended 
this notice: 


Repitiése esta Fiesta en el dia del nombre del Rey nuestro sefior Don 
Carlos Segundo, en cuya ocasién corrigié Don Pedro los errores con que 
corrfa impresa la Primera Jornada, y escribié la Segunda con la novedad 
que se advierte en esta edicién. 


We shall now examine the so-called “corrections” which Vera 
Tassis has attributed to Calderén. 


A. Stylistics 

Under this classification have been included all those differences 
in text which could not be considered as bona fide corrections but 
merely as arbitrary changes. It will be noted that in many cases 
the change made in C is an improvement over A. An attempt 
has been made to break down the changes as far as possible into 
single items such as nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc. Where it has been 
impossible to follow this procedure the changes have been grouped 
under a ‘“‘miscellaneous”’ classification. 

The reading of A and B, 1664, is on the left hand side, and that 
of C, the Vera Tassis’ edition, 1687 is on the right. ‘The numbers in 
parentheses refer to the pagesin A, Band C. (Abbreviations used: 
r, recto; v, verso; a, first column; b, second column.) 


1. Verbs 
A and B C 
a. Verbs Similar in Meaning 
El Laurel de Apolo pienso entiendo (6b) 
(191v) 
iQué es esto? Que pienso entiendo (7b) 


(188r for 192r) 


no hay quien me socorra pienso juzgo (11b) 
(194r) 

que halle alguien que me merezca encuentre a quien (15a) 
(195v) 

adonde me mett escondt (18b) 
(197r) 

Y quién mudé a Silvio? Olvido Quién a Silvio trocé? (25a) 
(200r) 

Qué mds, para mi pesar, 

en ella quieres hablar, 

que dejar de hablar en ella? hablando, no hablar (24a) 
(199v) 
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flechas al aire, tengo 
pues Dios del aire ful, 


de avenenarle, Eco? investar: ha del Eco, (21a) 
(198r) 


b. Changes in Tense 


de cuya métrica soy he sido (22a) 
(198) 


no la experiencia querta querrta (24a) 
(199v) 


c. Miscellaneous Verb Changes 
Estos baldones, cielos 


me obligan a sufrir obliguen sentir (20b) 
(198r) 
de que andaba enamorado estoy (14b) 
(195v) 
que el tiempo lo mira, y mas dird (13a) 
(194v) 
aunque él no le fingié mal, 
también lo fingiste bien, tu lo finges (24b) 
(200r) 


que aunque me hallo socorrida agradecida (8a) 
(199r for 192r) 


a los embates qued6 


mal herido de las claras enjuto (10b) 
luces del Sol; y no bien 

(193r) 
me parece; que he trafdo ha (22a) 


tras mi una voz, que al ofdo 
siempre esté diciendo. 
(199r) 


Fuerza es con todas, cielos, 

mis penas discurrir desmentir (20a) 
(197v) 

novedad, desde aqui stendo oyendo (10b) 


lo que en vuestra ausencia pasa, 
(193r) 


es lustre mfo argutr, decir (21a) 
que no son brutos triunfo para mf 
(198v) 


se ve el fiero bramar oye (18b) 
(197r) 
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si la Ballena le para, 

o si el pefiasco le engendre. 
(20ir) 

Pues quién pudo serlo? 
(200r) 

td por salir de un temor, 
(188v for 192v) 

Es donde la fiera habita? 

Es donde la fiera anda 
(196r) 

De mf alegre, si te alcanza 

primero que a mf 
(196r) 

Tal aprehensién vine a hacer, 
(199r) 

Tal vez of, que por ensayo 

polvorista artificial 

fundié un trueno de metal, 

y encendié contra sf el rayo: 
(199r) 


aborte (27a) 


Quién a eso se atreve? (25b) 
huir (9a) 


el monstruo se oculta (16a) 


agarra (15b) 


di en (23d) 


fingié (23a) 


2. Nouns 


a. Nouns Similar in Meaning 


Porque amor en su ayuda 
(197r) 

sent{ moverse unas ramas 
(193v) 

llegue, que por drbol no 
(202r) 

que ya es sdtira, y no aplauso 
(201v) 

o si el pefiasco le engendre, 
(201r) 

Es donde la fiera habita? 
(196r) 

Al templo de Venus bella, 

Dafne Reina soberana 
(195r) 


Mas qué rutdo es este 
(201v) 

de cuya métrica soy 
(198v) 

pueda al templo el Pitén 
(197v) 


amparo (17b) 

matas (11a) 

tronco (29a) 

baldén (28b) 

escollo (27a) 

el monstruo se oculta (16a) 


Dafne 
bella, Deidad (14a) 


estruendo (27b) 
musica he sido (22a) 


la fiera (19b) 
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a cuyo golpe vi 
(197r) 


Ya, moradores podéis 
alentar con esperanzas. 


(196r) 

de aqueste monstruo venganza. 
(195r) 

con la hermosura. Aunque no 
(195r) 


b. Singular Nouns to Plural 

Que ldgrima, que la Aurora 
(201r) 

Ordculo pues, de toda 

la gente destas montafias 
(193v) 

de toda aquesta comarca. 
(193r) 


para que sin humo arda 
(194r) 

tanto, que sin fatiga, 
(197v) 


c. Miscellaneous Changes 
En aquestas soledades 
(202v) 


que tus flechas se emplean 
bien en algunos 
(196v) 


que no tan solo a buscarte 
(203r) 


pues cuando a ensayarme llego 
de amor, al rayo su fuego 
revienta contra mf 

(199v) 


Sabados del hado, pues 
(198r) 

Con que del pueblo el clamor, 
(198r) 

tronco entre esotros silvestres; 
(202r) 


villanos, vuestras canciones, 
(201v) 
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tiro (18a) 


incultas selvas (16a) 


aquesta fiera (14b) 


belleza (14a) 


ldgrimas (27a) 


todas 
las gentes (9b) 


todas aquestas Comarcas; (9a) 
humos (12b) 


fatigas (19b) 


aquesta soledad (29b) 


en los brutos (16b) 


en tu busca (30b) 


fuego, (23b) 


Amor (20a) 
de Apolo (20a) 
planta (29b) 


vuestros aplausos (28b) 
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Habiendo Apolo sabido 
(201v) 

troncos mis brazos, y hojas. 
(202r) 

deja que la voz de Amor 

libre en sus concavos suene; 
(202r) 

es para que sea blanca rosa, y 

verde 

o Sol en tu pecho, o estrella en tu 

frente? 
(201r) 


vuelva contra mf a su brava 


primer condicién. Amor 
(199r) 

de la deuda de mi vida 
(194r) 


en quien la fineza crece 
el dolor, que el que se ofrece 
(188v for 192v) 


yo huyendo un desdén cruel: 
(188v for 192v) 


y en cuajada perla guarda 
el ndcar que se la bebe, 
(201r) 


esperé a esta ocasién, vuelven 
invisibles rayos, que uno 

(200v) 
sin duda de ambos cristales, 
las mtistcas desiguales 
estas son; pues yo, que amaba 
a Céfalo, cuando atiendo 
a esta hechizada armonfa. 

(200r) 
Publiquen en lides de olvido y 
amor, 

(200r) 
Publiquen en lides de olvido, y 
amor, 

(199v) 
Y asi, pues su voz alli Amor 
esparce 

(199r) 
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Pollo (28a) 


en ramas (29b) 


veloz ecos (29b) 


flor (27a) 


natural violencia (23a) 
del socorro (12a) 


con el desdén 
amor (9a) 
rigor (9a) 

la concha (27a) 


flechas (25b) 


cldusulas de iguales (25b) 


Apolo (25a) 


Apolo (23b) 


amor, los ecos esparcen (22a) 
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Que yo haré, que ninguno 

Uegue mi nombre a ofr, sus ecos llegue (21a) 
(198v) 

queremos tus locuras. frialdades. (20a) 
(197v) 

parece que animado 

tronco el temor, de mf el hado (19b) 

va labrando una estatua. 
(197v) 

pues falseando a la escama, 

el peto que brufiir las conchas (18a) 
(197r) 

Aun fingidos suenan bien 

los favores; ay del alma, rendimientos (13a) 
(194v) 

Habiendo Dafne tomado 

plazo a la resolucién satisfaccién (9a) 
(188v for 192v) 

Mal los qusllotros me pagas el pergefio (15a) 
(195v) 

es mi pellejo. Mi amo amor (30b) 

dejar4é escrito con este 

pufial un mote. 
(208r) 

en ti agravios, y desdenes: olvidos (12a) 
(194r) 


3. Pronouns 
a. Pronouns Omitted 
Vuelva, pues que vuelvo a verme ver (30b) 
a mis solas, a mis quejas 
(203r) 
monstruo que vencer, no quise 
dejarte duelo pendiente dejar el (25b) 
(200r) 
b. Miscellaneous Changes in Pronouns 
td te ausentaste, no fiel; 
yo huyendo un desden cruel yo omitted (9a) 
(188v for 192v) 
ser4 quien vencido haya el que (12a) 
(194r) 
no sé que ilusién ha sido 
la que me sigue veloz, lo (23a) 
(199r) 
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causas que no, no previenes. té (24a) 
(199v) 

que al exhalarte el ardiente se (26a) 

etna de tu pecho, en mf 
(200v) 

que es verdad que ti me quieres el que (30a) 
(203r) 

de no ofr las ansias mfas. 

Y pues de mf no la fias 

a que otro lo diga espero la (25a) 

dar lugar, que el dia primero 
(200r) 

lo bien que los finges, vete lo (30b) 
(203r) 

la palabra que di, os di (19a) 
(197v) 


4. Miscellaneous Changes in Adjectives 


con la licién de que ingrata te libre (27b) 

olvide 
(201r) 

deja que la voz de Amor 

libre en sus concavos suene; veloz ecos (29b) 
(202r) 

con tales nuevas, mezclada ufana (14b) 

con todos iré. 
(195v) 

pusimos sobre Jas aras, sus (14a) 
(195r) 

@ una experiencia tan alta, rara (12a) 
(194r) 

el dolor, que el que se ofrece 

dichoso a cualquier fatiga amado (9a) 
(188v for 192v) 

en igual libro no sé mejor (8b) 
(188v for 192v) 

aquel Magico, que en varias 

diabélicas ciencias maestro, diestro (9b) 
(193v) 

para cuya horrible rara cruel, extrafia (10b) 

ira 
(193r) 
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que vivo volcén del alma, mudo (12b) 
(194r) 

volvemos cantando alegres, todos (14b) 
(195r) 

En cudl destas pefias pardas altas (16a) 
(196r) 

que las primeras gracias rendidas (18b) 
(197r) 

sujeta, obediente, y fiel, rendida (23a) 
(199r) 

Porque yo fiel 

amante tuyo, rendido tendido (24b) 

a tus plantas 
(200r) 

aquel punto. Bella Dafne Hermosa (30a) 
(202v) 

Ya est escrita aquesta plana, aquesa (31a) 
(203r) 

5. Adverbs 
porque en tenerla, aun no tiene que aun en tenerla, no tiene (9a) 


raz6n un aborrecido. 
(188v for 192v) 


al templo de Apolo suben, hoy suben (11a) 
(193v) 
Ay! que no, no es amor este ya (27b) 
(201r) 
6.. Prepositions 
sino que bandido monstruo en que (lla) 
(193v) 


y asi de entrambos se aleja, 
corrido mi desengafio. 


Por qué De 
Porque es igual dafio, De que (24b) 
(200r) 


7. Conjunctions 


simulacros, pues en claras pues que (9b) 
voces hablo en esqueletos 

(193v) 
Hoy en divididas tropas y ast (11a) 


(193v) 











a) 
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y que con su fuga pasa 
(194r) 

no sé si buena, ni mala 
(195r) 


Ufano, gozando, contento, y 
alegre, 

(200v) 
a ver, que en tus ropas se borda, 
y se teje 

(201r) 
Es para que sea blanca rosa, y 
verde 

(201r) 


ya que no te sirva en curadas 
pieles, 
(201r) 
Pues que ti mismo me ofreces 
(201r) 
O Sol en tu pecho, o estrella en tu 
frente? 
(201r) 


pues (11b) 
0 st (13b) 


omitted (26b) 


o (27a) 


o (27a) 


Después que (27a) 


omitted (27b) 


ya ya (27a) 


8. Definite and Indefinite Articles 


basta esta razén que he dado, 
(188v for 192v) 

venir tiene a estas montafias 
(195v) 

las coplas a un festin 
(197v) 

morir, y buscando medio 
(199r) 

que parece que su voz 
(199r) 


la (9a) 

las (15a) 

del (19b) 

el medio (23a) 


una (23a) 


9. Inversion of Word Order 


repitan aqut olvido las aves, 
(199r) 


0 digalo el Eco en sus ecos 
(199r) 

Y quién mudé a Silvio? 
(200r) 

Mi pellejo una corteza 
(202r) 


aqut repitan (22a) 


el Eco.lo diga (22a) 
a Silvio trocé (25a) 


en corteza mi pellejo (29b) 
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presumiendo que es deshecha 

del buscarte, escrito deje 

en este tronco mi olvido 
(203r) 


que yelo; mas Silvio es este 

que también me sigue. Aqui 
(203r) 

Que me dejes 

sola, y te vayas. Sf haré 
(203r) 

que el fingido amor me obliga, 


que tras ti. 
(203r) 


y dan conmigo en el rfo, 

donde aunque ahora el Sol me deje, 

a ser signo de Escorpién, 

me halla hecho el de los peces. 
(202r) 

Flora, huye, 


porque estar loco parece 
(201v) 


vivir, gudrdese del Sol, 
cuando él se le enfurece 
(201v) 


con la licién de que ingrata te 
olvide la misma rasén de que al- 
tiva te deje 

(201r) 
Que bruta piedra en su mina 
no se pulird, si atiende, 
que cuando el cincel le roe, 

(20ir) 


Que oculta vena de oro, 


o de plata, que obediente, 
(201r) 


verés que en oro guarnece, 
brotando la falda del ristico al- 
bergue, 

en vez de otras rosas espigas, y 
mieses, 
(201r) 
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10. Miscellaneous Arbitrary Changes 







de haberte seguido (31a) 


con su tema vendrd (30b) 


con mi soledad. (30a) 


es hace (30a) 


con que yo ahogado, y tt ausente 
no das conmigo, hasta dar 
con el Signo (29a) 


St, que estd (28b) 


el dia que se (28b) 


también —_la esquiva(27b) 


Que rebelde piedra décil 
no pulird lo rebelde, 
si cuando el cincel la gasta (27a) 


en sus minas 
de plata, o de oro, (27a) 


campafias de flores en golfos de 
(26b) 
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que el mérito de Deidad 

en eu estimacion se quede, 

hablando en ambos estilos 
(200v) 

bdstame, Dafne, saber 

el que sepas que te quiero 
(200r) 

puede uno estarlo, mas no 
(199v) 

maestro, solo olvido hoy 

digan sus voces suaves, 

que yo haré, que reducido 

Amor vea su rigor 
(198v) 

Iris? 

Qué es lo que me quieres? 
(198v) 

Y yo en tanto, a ese efecto, 

tengo de interrumpir 

de su festivo aplauso 

el placer. 

(198v) 

de avenenarle. Eco? 
(198r) 

Daf. No es porque al ver, ay triste! 
sobre el dorado ofir 
de tus rizos, en vez 
del ramo que tejt 
mis manos; no sé que 
temor me hace afligir 
(197v) 


las flores mil a mil 
(197v) 


pues por hija me toca 
de Peneo, aplaudir 
mds su victoria, quiero 
(197v) 
despefiarse sobre st, 
@ cuyo peso ya 
(197r) 


estilo 
con el de mortal se mezcle, 
usando de entrambas voces. (26b) 


no quiero mds, que 
que sé que sabes que (25a) 


pude no (24b) 


solamente olvido 

tus coros 

para que de mi vencido 
temple su furor, (22a) 


Iria bella? 
omitted (22a) 


ast 
mt Coro 
verds de su alborozo (21b) 


infestar. Ha del Eco, (21a) 


Daf. No es, ay triste! 
Apol. Pues, qué es? 
Daf. No sé mds de que al ir 
a coronar tus stenes 
con mi guirnalda, vi 
que otra de verdes hojas 
flechaba contra mi 
ardientes rayos, cuyos 
pavor me hace afligir 
(19b) 
desde el lirio al jazmin, 
las flores ciento a ciento, 
las rosas mil a mil (19a) 


tan gran (19a) 


sus bévedas abrir, 
en cuyo seno ya (18b) 

























































































































































































su tez, muere clavel, 

la que nacié alelié 
(197r) 

ella de su trinado 

arpén el serpentin 
(197r) 

No es sino que al rendido 

solo sabes rendir; 

que quien se te defienda, 

podra triunfar de ti. 
(197r) 

seré viva muralla 

de tu vida 
(196v) 

Pero qué me detengo, 

ay triste: en referir 

su furia, y mi peligro 

si en mi alecance hasta aqut 
(196v) 

iuces. Qué tibio lo dices. 

Qué quieres? No quiero nada, 
(195v) 

a la orilla, que de ndcar 

y coral guarnece el rio, 
(195v) 

necia. St querrdn ser ellos 

bella, y galan? 

Qué te espanta? 

como eso puede el amor 

propio. 

Escucha lo que pasa 
(195r) 

quiz4 heredado de quien 

lo es el nombre pues la llaman 
(194r) 

Y no solo aqut el estrago 
(193v) 

. . » donde no supe 

lo que me sucedié, hasta 
(194r) 

desde aqui disitmular 

ofrezco: en tu vida, ingrata, 

verds en mi sino enojos, 

tras, celos, y mudanzas 

(194v) 
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lo que topacio 
nacié, muere rubi. (18a) 


sus aceradas 
navajas de marfil, (18a) 


No es eso, sino que 

Amor en cualquier lid, 

si entra al principio osado 
sale cobarde al fin. (17b) 


de tu vida seré 
defensa yo. (17b) - 


tras mt? (17b) 


Que mal le domefian 
inclinaciones contrarias! (15a) 


guarnece el sacro Peneo (14b) 


Es mds galdén pastor 
usted, que yo? 

Es mds bizarra 
zagala usted, que yo? 
Oye 

Dafne, y sabrds (14a) 


la dié (11b) 


No en esto solo (11a) 


de mi (ay infelice!) (11b) 


desengafiado 

a mi amor 

olvidos 

desdenes, ceiios (13a) 
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la fiera estaba en acecho, 

y al ver gente, ruido, y armas 

volveria huyendo al monte, 
(194r) 


motivé a la siempre errada 

supersticién a que diga, 

que es de su cadaver alma. 
(193v) 


sintiendo mds la tirana 
muerte de Pitén, que no 
(1938r) 


Ya sabéis, que aqueste monte, 

que en Tesalia muestra patria 

es verde columna, en quien 
(193r) 


en igual libro no sé; 

pero presumo que sf, 

y aun mejor, porque si a ti 

lo fué inanimado velo, 

vivo lo fué a mi desvelo 

Dafne, cuyo Sol dird, 

que de ciencia a ciencia va 

lo que va de cielo a cielo. 
(188v for 192v) 


tronco entre esotros silvestres 
(202r) 


sino en fe del cumplimiento 

quizdé del hado, dejé 

el valle con tan vil traza, 

como padecer mi dicha 

desde luego una desdicha 
(188v for 192v) 


conformaos alld por Dios 
que aunque me hallo socorrida, 
(188r for 192r) 


Bien hards de escribir 

con tan contrarias plumas, 

que es tu poder feliz. 
(198v) 


voces, que contra mf 

continuan el aplauso 

a mi opuesto adalid. 
(198v) 


tanta gente, 
a ocultarse al monte irta, (11b) 


las siempre vagas 
supersticiones del vulgo, 
ser (10b) 


lamentando mds la falta 
del Mago (10a) 


que este enmarafiado (9b) 


mejor 


que si lo fué para ti 
del Sol el claro arrebol, 
el Sol de Dafne crisol 
Jué de mi fe, ella dird 
si de 

Sol Sol. (8b) 


planta esotras viviente (29b) 


de mi opuesto 

la patria 

como el huir mi desdicha 
de una dicha (8b) 


conformeos el ciego 
agradecida, (8a) 


que el que sepan, 
también me importa a mi 
omitted (21b) 


prosiguen (21a) 
de 
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Flecha de oro su pecho, 

para amar he de herir, 

cuando el de Dafne, a quien 

mirar afable vi, tejer las flores (21a) 
(198r) 


B. The “Legitimate’’ Corrections in C 
The “legitimate” corrections are distributed as follows: 
Verbs 13 
Nouns 
Pronouns 
Possessive adjectives 
Miscellaneous 
Versification 


Whether the errors were the fault of the printers or of Calderén, 
and whether the corrections were the work of Calder6n or of Vera 
Tassis are questions that we are unable to answer. 


IV. Tue Vera Tassis INTERVENTION 


The so-called ‘‘corrections” that have been recorded above seem 
to follow the same general pattern of arbitrary changes which Vera 


Tassis made in his edition of the other plays of the first four partes 
of Calder6n.* Vera Tassis was not loath to admit that since many 
of Calder6n’s plays had been badly printed and contained many 
errors, omission of lines, reduction of the number of characters and 
scenes, he touched up the verses and attempted to improve the 
texts.® 


*A complete discussion of these changes is found in E. W. Hesse’s doctoral 
thesis, “Vera Tassis’ Text of Calderén’s Plays (Parts I-IV),”” New York Uni- 
versity, 1941 (abridgment published in Mexico City, 1941). El laurel de Apolo 
was omitted from that study because Vera Tassis claimed that Calderén himself 
made the corrections. Likewise, Zl mayor monstruo del mundo was excluded 
because Vera Tassis must have used a different text from the one found in the 
original Calder6én parte. 

* In the preliminaries to his edition of the Primera parte, 1685, Vera Tassis 
wrote: “Estas comedias, que por disfiguradas desconocié su autor en su Primer 
Parte, ya illustradas en esta nueva luz, con que las retocé el desvelo mfo, las 
verds con tan propias facciones, que no ignores por ellas el verdadero retrato de 
su duefio. . . .”” In the preliminaries to his edition of the Segunda parte, 1686, 
Vera Tassis wrote: “Continuando con el preciso empefio de mi amistad, hice 
rigoroso examen de las Comedias que contiene esta Segunda Parte, y hallando 
diminutas las md&s y defectuosas todas, pasé a corregirlas por sus originales, 
algunos de la mano de su autor; otros, por adulterados, de ajena letra. . . .” 
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V. Dats or CoMPOSITION AND PRESENTATION OF A AND C 


Cotarelo y Mori believes that El laurel de Apolo is a re-working 
of a play entitled Dafne which had its first performance in 1636 and 
which has been lost. Texts A and B were composed in 1657 to 
celebrate the birth of prince Felipe Préspero on November 20.’ 
However the zarzuela was not presented at the palace known as La 
Zarzuela in 1657 as originally planned, but was transferred to the 
Coliseo del Buen Retiro where it was first performed on March 4, 
1658.* 


The musical score has been lost, but the numbers were as follows:° 


Chorus of shepherds and shepherdesses. 

. Musical dialogue between Apollo and Cupid. 

Chorus of nymphs and solo by Apollo. 

Rustic song and dance. 

Solo of Iris, accompanied by double chorus. 

. Dialogue partly sung and partly spoken between Apollo and Daphne. 
. Chorus of shepherds with a shepherdess singing a seguidilla. 

. Final chorus. 


SNAP we 


Text C has added many verses toward the end in praise of the 
King of Spain, Charles II, who ascended the throne in 1665 at the 


age of four. Vera Tassis has told us that this zarzuela was repeated 
on “‘E] dia del nombre del Rey.” Butin what year? Was it 1665, 
or shortly thereafter? Cotarelo y Mori and Hartzenbusch both 


* Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de Calderén, Madrid, 
1924, pp. 172-173, n. 1. 

™Hartzenbusch, B.A.Z., XIV, 679. Hartzenbusch records the following: 
“Hay en la Biblioteca Nacional un cuaderno en 4°, de doce hojas, sin afio ni lugar 
de impresién, con este titulo: Fiestas que se celebraron en la corte por el nacimiento 
de Don Felipe Préspero, principe de Asturias. Hace mencién dellas al Rey Nuestro 
Sefior (Dios le guarde), poniéndolas en las manos del Excelentisimo Sefior marqués 
de Heliche, Don Luis de Ullosa.—En esta relacién se dice que el lunes 4 de marzo 
de 1658 se representé El laurel de A polo, escrita por Don Pedro Calderén, caballero 
del hdbito de Santiago.”” Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, in his Historia, p. 48, states 
that El laurel de Apolo was given by “las compafifas de Francisco Garcia, el Pupilo, 
y Antonio de Escamilla, en las cuales sobresalian Isabel de Gdlvez y Maria y 
Manuela de Escamilla.” 

* Texts A and B, Folio 189r, “‘Fiesta de la Zarzuela transferida al Real 
Palacio del Buen Retiro.” And toward the end of the loa we read on folio 188r 
for 192r: 

Que venga al Retiro 
también la Zarzuela 
porque alguien que puede 
la manda que venga. 


* Gilbert Chase, The Music of Spain, New York, 1941, p. 99. 
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knew that Calderén rewrote the second act, but they have not given 
us any specific date.'° For the present, at least, we must place text 
C within the years 1664-1674 when Calder6én seems to have been 
busy correcting, revising and publishing some of his plays." 


Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


1° Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Origenes y establecimiento de la Opera en Espaiia 
hasta 1800, Madrid, 1917, p. 19: “. . . pero hay que tener presente que esta 
segunda jornada, tal como la conocemos, fué escrita de nuevo por Calder6én varios 
afios mds tarde.” Hartzenbusch, B.A.E., XIV, 664-665: “. . . El laurel de 
Apolo, zarzuela escrita al nacimiento del principe Felipe Préspero, y refundida 
después para celebrar los dias de Carlos II.” 

" El mayor monstruo del mundo (also called El mayor monstruo los celos), 
which was first printed in the Segunda parte, 1637, appears to have been rewritten 
by Calderén for it is much altered in the Vera Tassis edition of the Segunda parte, 
1686. Moreover there is an autograph ms. of this play in the Biblioteca Nacional 
and dated 1667. We are now preparing a critical edition of this play. 

The Cuarta parte, 1672, seems to have been corrected by Calderén in the 
second edition in 1674 where on the title page we find the words: “. . . enmen- 
dadas y corregidas en esta segunda impresién.”” A comparison of the plays of the 
first edition with the corresponding plays of the second edition has yielded 
seventy pages of changes and corrections which will be discussed in a forthcoming 
article. 
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Pass4mos a grande ilha da Madeira, 
Que do muito arvoredo assi se chama, 
Das que nés povodmos a primeira, 
Mais celebre por nome, que por fama. 
Lustadas, V, 5. 


OME five hundred miles southwest of the Iberian peninsula and 
three hundred and fifty miles from the coast of Africa lie the 
beautiful islands of the Madeiran archipelago. The largest and 
most important, Madeira itself, the ‘Pearl of the Atlantic,” is a 
land of bougainvillea, camellias, hibiscus, and poinsettias. The 
Mecca of many English people who seek to escape the rigors of the 
winter months, it is also a welcome port of call for travelers sailing 
from European ports to South Africa and South America. This 
cosmopolitan character must not lead one to suppose, however, that 
the archipelago has lost any of its native character. On the con- 
trary, the islands are Portuguese to the core and have been ever 
since Jodo Goncalves Zarco and Tristao Vaz Teixeira discovered 
them during the first quarter of the fifteenth century. They are 
administratively an integral part of Portugal, as are the Azores, four 
hundred and eighty miles distant, and the two groups of islands are 
known collectively as the ‘‘Adjacent Islands” or “Insular Portugal.” 
The archipelago of Madeira is composed of the two inhabited 
islands of Madeira and Porto Santo and also of several other islands 
which are normally uninhabited but which are visited annually by 
hunters. The island of Madeira, with its towering peaks and rugged 
coastline, is approximately forty-two miles long and seventeen miles 
wide. In 1940 it had a population of about 247,000. 

I was fortunate enough to spend fourteen happy months in 1938 
and 1939 visiting continental and insular Portugal and was, in fact, 
on the hospitable little island of Santa Maria in the Azores during 
the fateful days of August and September, 1939. The primary 
object of the sojourn in Portugal was the study of the pronunciation 
of standard Portuguese, or, better, “standard Lusitanian,” to dis- 
tinguish it from standard Brazilian, if there is a standard Brazilian. 
The five weeks spent in Madeira and the four months in the Azores 
were devoted principally to a subjective, or non-instrumental, study 
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of the pronunciation of the Portuguese spoken on the eleven in- 
habited islands.' 

The language of insular Portugal has received relatively little 
attention from scholars. In his famous doctoral dissertation,? Dr. 
José Leite de Vasconcelos, the father of Portuguese dialectology, 
devoted very little space to the dialects of Madeira and the Azores.* 
Nineteen years later he was still aware of this important lacuna in 
his subject, for he wrote, in a note to Emanuel Ribeiro’s Madeiran 
vocabulary: 


T&o poucas vezes se me oferece ensejo de publicar artigos respeitantes 
4s ilhas adjacentes, a esses pedacos de Portugal, como lhe chamou Oliveira 
Martins n-O Brasil e as Colonias, 4° ed., pag. 5, que folgo de enriquecer 
com o curioso trabalho do Snr. Emanuel Ribeiro o presente volume da 
Revista Lusitana.‘ 


Another ten years pass, and Rodrigo de S& Nogueira remarks: 
“Convém que as entidades competentes olhem a sério para éste 


problema para que se salvem de uma perdicdo fatal preciosidades 
inestimaveis. . . .”§ 


1The results of these studies were incorporated in a thesis presented to 
Harvard University in 1940. Their publication was delayed because of the war. 
Abstracts of the thesis, however, were printed in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 1940, LI, 326-328, and in the volume published by the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, entitled Summaries of Theses accepted 
in partial Fulfilment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1940, 
Cambridge, 1942, 414-417. 

Although the insular pronunciation was studied subjectively, one aspect of 
the continental pronunciation was studied experimentally. See Armando de 
Lacerda and F. M. Rogers, “Sons dependentes da fricativa palatal dfona, em 
portugués,” in Biblos, Coimbra, 1939, XV, 259-377 (reviewed by Ernest F. 
Haden in Language, XVII, 76-77, and by Henry Hare Carter in Hispanic Review, 
IX, 412-413). 

* Esquisse d’une dialectologie portugaise, Paris and Lisbon, 1901. 

* These so-called “dialects” differ but very little from standard Lusitanian. 
They and the latter are all mutually comprehensibie, although the language of 
Sao Miguel (Azores), the insular dialect which is most different from the standard 
language, does at first offer some slight difficulty to speakers from other regions. 
Madeirense, next most different, presents practically no difficulty. As a result 
of the similarity between the dialect of Madeira and standard Lusitanian, only 
the differences are discussed in the present article. 

‘Emanuel Ribeiro, “Palavras do Arquipélago da Madeira,” in RL, 1920, 
XXIII, 131-137. This was later republished, with additions, as a separate 
volume, Oporto, 1929, with preamble by Dr. Claudio Basto. Unfortunately I 
was unable to acquire and have never seen this booklet. 

5 “Da necessidade de se estudar a nossa dialectologia colonial,” in A Lingua 
Portuguesa, 1929-1930, I, 280-281. S& Nogueira suggested that Baltazar Lopes 
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Shortly thereafter, Rodrigues Lapa broached the subject of a 
linguistic atlas: 


. . . Seja como fér, vai sendo tempo de fixarmos um modo de trans- 
crigfio, porque vio sendo horas de comegarmos os trabalhos preparatérios 
para a realizacio almejada e urgentissima do Atlas lingiifstico de Portugal 
e Ilhas Adjacentes. * 


He again took up this subject a few years later,’ as Orr noted in his 
translation of Iorgu Iordan’s Introduction to Romance Linguistics: 
“Of the project which was on foot for a similar survey of Portugal 
[the Spanish linguistic atlas had just been mentioned] nothing 
definite seems to have materialized. . . .” ® 

The years roll on, and in 1942 we read that preparations are 
under way for the Atlas Lingiitstico de Portugal and that Dr. Manuel 
de Paiva Boléo is circulating two questionnaires on the subject, the 
publication of which was subsidized by the Fundo “‘Sd Pinto’’ of the 
University of Coimbra.* 

The method employed in my study of the insular pronunciation 
consisted essentially of listening to the everyday language of the 
islanders without their being aware of what was taking place. 
Many speakers, up to seventy-five or one hundred in some towns, 
were overheard before generalizations were made. As a guide for 
the study, a questionnaire containing 202 items had been drawn up, 
based on the study of standard Lusitanian on the continent. If 
normal conversation did not produce the necessary answers to the 
questionnaire, deliberate efforts were made to introduce words il- 
lustrating the phenomena which it was desired to observe. In- 
formation concerning local industry, business conditions, fishing, and 
the like, was invariably prepared before a visit was paid to a 
particular place. In this way good subjects of conversation were 
always at hand. 

A private home in Funchal was the headquarters for the study 


da Silva make the Cape Verdean study. The latter replied, under the same 
title, in ALP, I, 337-342. 

* ALP, 1930-1931, II, 287. 

™O Atlas Lingiifstico de Portugal e Ilhas.—Uma necessidade da nossa 
filologia,”’ in ALP, 1934-1936, IV, 215-220. 

*Iorgu Iordan, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics, its Schools and 
Scholars. Revised, translated and in parts recast by John Orr, London, 1937, p. 
269. The original book, entitled Introducere in studiul limbilor romanice, was 
published in Iasi in 1932. 

* Portucale, XV, 220-221. See also Revista de Portugal. Série A. Lingua 
Portuguesa, I, 54 and 114-115. 
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of the Madeiran dialect.!° From this beautiful city, the civil, 
ecclesiastical, and military capital of the archipelago, trips were 
taken to the following places in the order given: Santa Cruz, Ribeira 
Brava, Machico, Camara de Lobos," Santo da Serra, Camacha, 
Ponta do Sol, Porto Moniz, Sao Vicente, Seixal, Boaventura, Ponta 
Delgada, Sant’Ana, and Faial. Occasionally, during walks between 
some of these places, observations were made in intermediate 
localities, as, for instance, in Aguas Mansas and in Mofnhos. 


There appear to be eight phonetic characteristics of the dialect 
of Madeira: 


1. The substitution of the diphthong 6i for standard Lusi- 
tanian stressed 4, as in bonito. 
2. The substitution of a for standard stressed u, as in escudo. 
3. The substitution of a back a tending toward open 6 for 
standard stressed 4, as in casa. 
. The use of the group dua for standard 6a, as in pessoa. 
. The addition of a final a to certain stressed final vowels, 
as in vou, which rimes with standard boa. 
6. Very frequent diphthongization, as in més, pronounced 
mués. 
7. The substitution of the palatal nasal consonant lh for 
standard lI, as in vila. 
8. The employment of a special melody. 


I shall discuss each of these characteristics in detail. 


1. The standard Lusitanian stressed 7 is generally pronounced 
as the diphthong 6, of which the dominant or full vowel, designated 
[¢] in the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association, is 
approximately the 6 of German schén or the eu of French peu. It 
is also pronounced as the diphthong oi, as a diphthong whose full 


10] arrived at Funchal on December 24, 1938, and left on January 25, 1939, 
and also spent several additional hours there on March 22, 1939. As far as is 
known, Goncalves Viana was never in the islands (see F. M. Rogers, “Gongalves 
Viana and the Study of Portuguese Phonetics,” in Boletim de Filologia, 1940, VII, 
17-29, for an outline of his life and a bibliography concerning standard Lusitanian 
phonetics) and Leite de Vasconcelos visited them for but one month, in 1924 (see 
his Més de Sonho. Conspecto de etnografia agérica. Discurso pronunciado na 
Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa em 17 de Maio de 1925 e ora trazido a lume com 
extenso A péndice, Lisbon, 1926). The latter sailed from Lisbon on May 23, 1924, 
stayed from May 27 until June 13 in Sao Miguel, then continued through to 
Corvo and thence back to Lisbon, arriving there on June 26. 

1 That is, lobos marinhos. 
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vowel appears to be between ¢ and 4, and as the diphthong et. In 
Sao Vicente it was once heard as ui (in dia). 

The diphthong 61 was heard in place of the normal i in the fol- 
lowing words: * acima, ali, aqui, bonito, caminho, chourico, dia, diga, 
em cima, em riba, Estados Unidos, gasolina, isso, linho, Machico, 
Motnhos, Moniz, nao por isso, nariz, ouvidos, pipa, policia, Porto 
Moniz, Santa Luzia, seguir, semilha, subir, tem ido, tostdozinho, vida, 
vimes, vinho, vista, vizinhas; mil; assim, domingo, jardim, lindo, 
pudim, quinta, vinte. 

By no means all of the stressed i’s have a special pronunciation, 
not even in the mouth of the same individual in the same sentence, 
as is evidenced by the following response, heard in Funchal, to an 
inquiry about steamers: “‘D’aqui [i] ao Porto Moniz [éi ] no mesmo 
dia [4i] na quinta [i]-feira.” Some transformation of i was heard 
in about every place visited, however, although in the east-central 
part of the northern coast (Boaventura, Sant’Ana, Faial, Moinhos) 
the normal pronunciation seemed to be standard i. The latter 
also seemed to be the pronunciation in Camara de Lobos in the 
expression quartinho de pao. 

The diphthong 6: was encountered only once as a substitute for 
standard 7 when followed by final J: in mil (Santa Cruz). The 
substitution of nasalized 6: for i, on the other hand, was very com- 
mon, except, curiously enough, in “Sim, senhor,” in which sim 
seemed invariably to be pronounced with i. 

The Madeiran pronunciation of stressed i is, along with the 
special melody, the most striking feature of the dialect. It has 
often been noted, not only by scholars, but also by laymen. Indeed, 
there are several standing jokes involving this peculiarity. For 
instance, there is the story of a certain official, a native of Madeira, 
who replied as follows to a query as to how the corners of his mouth 
happened to be so chapped: “E por causa do freio.” Again, there 
is the question used by continentals to have a little fun at the 
expense of the Madeirans: “O, Maria [eia ], qual é o animal que tem 
quatro patas e meia?”’ 

Gongalves Viana mentioned that in Madeira “l’i des syllabes 
ouvertes accentuées a le son de |’y polonais.” “ Leite de Vascon- 


% All words cited as examples were actually heard to exhibit the pronunciation 
under consideration. 

4 In “Essai de phonétique et de phonologie de la langue portugaise d’aprés 
le dialecte actuel de Lisbonne,” Romania, 1883, XII, 34 (note 2 to p. 33). See 
also the same author in RL, I, 81, where he says: “. . . Nos Acores [where? ] e 
Madeira o i acentuado é jeralmente proferido assim [like the Polish y], especial- 
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celos added that the Madeiran « was found all over the island, 
writing in parentheses after his example navio: ‘presque navéio.” 
Although in general he followed and even cited Gongalves Viana, 
Leite de Vasconcelos did recognize the existence of a diphthong and 
not a simple sound. Kite Briidt clearly recognized a diphthongal 
pronunciation ' and transcribed it 4i."* 

Gongalves Viana apparently erred in his statement that only 
the stressed i of open syllables is pronounced in a special manner, as 
is shown by the following words, in which the Madeiran diphthong 
was heard: mil, Moniz, nariz, seguir, subir. 


2. The w (I. P. A. [y]) heard in place of stressed u appears to 
be slightly less forward than the @ of German miide or the u of 
French pur. 


Examples: carapuga, duas ([diiiias] in Funchal, the second ti 
being a semi-vowel or glide), escudo, piblico, Santa Cruz, tudo; 
desculpe, tiltima; muntas (for muitas). 

The more open ti of German Miiiter was also heard, in azul 
(Camacha), munto (Camacha), rua, segunda (Camacha), and 
verdura (Sant’Ana). 


The substitution of a for u was noticed in the southern part of 
the island along the coast eastward from C&mara de Lobos to 


mente se a silaba seguinte comeca por vogal, como em navio. . . .” See, further, 
Leite de Vasconcelos and J. Nunes, “Vida e obras de Goncalves Viana,” Boletim 
da segunda classe da Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa, 1915-1916, X, 621, where 
Gongalves Viana is cited as having written in a letter dated May 20, 1883, that 
“para se proferir . . . [the Polish y, the Russian oi, the i of navio ‘na prontincia 
dos ilheus’] . . . a lingua toma a posigao de ue os labios ade i.” (See, in addi- 
tion, p. 617 of the same article.) 

“4 Esquisse, §89. 

%In “Madeira. Estudo lingiifstico-etnogrifico,” BdF, 1937-1938, V, 60. 
The full article, the material for which was gathered during Miss Briidt’s term of 
one and one-half years as a teacher in the “‘Colégio Alemdo” of Funchal in the 
early nineteen-thirties, is found on pages 59-91 and 289-349 of the volume. It 
is primarily ethnographical, although it does contain many clues to the pro- 
nunciation of Madeiran. Linguistically, it is most valuable because of the excel- 
lent presentation of a large number of Madeiran words. Many different institu- 
tions of the island (and of Porto Santo) are described minutely, and the terms 
going with these institutions are given. 

% Miss Bridt also uses 4i to indicate the pronunciation of written ei, stressed 
or unstressed. In my opinion, the stressed diphthongs of bonito and leite are not 
the same in Madeira, although I admit that the vowel 4 in Lusitanian Portuguese 
(cf. cada, para) does at times partake of the quality of the 6 of German Halle, as 
Gongalves Viana noted long ago, on p. 44 of his Exposic¢do da pronuncia normal 
portuguesa para uso de nacionaes e estrangeiros, Lisbon, 1892. 
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Machico, including both of these places. The whole of the northern 
coast and the southern coast west of Camara de Lobos favored u. 

The @ was occasionally heard as a substitute for standard u 
when followed by I, in desculpe and ultima, for example. Nasalized 
ai, however, was the rule, although in Funchal and Santa Cruz do 
was heard in um and segunda-feira. The geographical distribution 
of iil and nasalized i, incidentally, followed that of the other i’s. 

Goncalves Viana mentioned that the accented u of open syllables 
in Madeira was similar to the Swedish u,!’ and Leite de Vasconcelos 
stated '* that he found a wu in the pronunciation of the inhabitants 
of Machico and Porto Moniz which was approximately the Nor- 
wegian u.'® It is surprising that he heard a non-standard u pro- 
nounced by people from the latter town, as I spent from 2:00 P.M. 
one day until 10:00 the next morning there and never heard the 
sound once. Of course, it must be remembered that at least forty 
years separate these observations, ample time for change to have 
taken place. 

As for Gongalves Viana’s assertion about open syllables, I ven- 
ture to point out the following words, in which ti was heard: azul 
(with the a of German miissen), desculpe, Santa Cruz. 

Neither 6 (for i) nor & (for u) was ever heard in an unstressed 
syllable, nor were they ever reported by Goncalves Viana and Leite 
de Vasconcelos. The explanation may lie in the fact that in work 
of this type it is extremely difficult to determine the nature of the 
vowels in unstressed syllables; one seems to be intent on hearing 
only the stressed vowels. 


3. The stressed 4 receives a back pronunciation in Madeira, and 
is similar to the @ of French grace. It is almost identical with the 
standard Lusitanian a when followed by I, as in mal, except that it 
does not have the distinctive velar quality which is normally im- 
parted by the/. The quality of the Madeiran stressed a is variable, 
however, ranging from standard d almost to open 6. 

Examples of the occurrence of back a: acold, dgua, drvore, baizxo, 
batatas (once heard as batautas in Sao Vicente), bocado, bragos, buscar, 
cabo, caca, cais, caixa, calgado, Camacha, carro, casa, cidade, diabo, 
estd, estd ld (both a’s), facil, gasta, gato, guavas, hd, jd, ld, largo, 
madrugada, maio, mais, mapa, mata (verb), moagem, nada, o Cabo, 

17 “Essai de phonétique et de phonologie . . . ,” 34 (note 2 to p. 33). 


18 Bsquisse, §89. 
19 Thid., §35. 
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pai, passa-se, pedago, quarto, qudsi, Ribeira Brava, sdbado, saco, 
tarde, tem estado, trabalhar, vd, vaca, verdade, viagem. 

The back pronunciation of stressed a is quite general throughout 
the island, except in a few towns on the northern side, namely, Sao 
Vicente, Boaventura, Faial, and Mofnhos, where the standard 
vowel is heard. 

The stressed a when followed by an intervocalic nasal consonant 
(cama, ano, banho) is pronounced in the standard fashion. 

The special pronunciation of stressed a has rarely been men- 
tioned in print,”° although it is very common and immediately 
noticeable to the foreigner. Soares, however, gives the word 
palhaca (‘Casa com tecto de colmo’’), and adds: “Tanto se diz casa 
palhaca como casa palhéca.” ** Pestana says of the form batota: 
“a prontincia de batata nalgumas fregs. do Norte e na do Paul do 
Mar.” 2 

The only example of the back a’s unstressed occurrence was 
noted in Funchal, in quarenta e seis. 


4. Although the usual Madeiran pronunciation of standard 6a 
is Gua, in which the first, or stressed, a is closed 4 (cf. the stressed 
vowel of para and cada), pronunciations ranging from éua to dua 
are also heard. The du of the usual pronunciation suggests to the 
American ear the British pronunciation of the vowel in English so. 

dua was heard in boa, canoa, Lisboa, pessoa, and proa, and seemed 
to be the general pronunciation in the southern part of the island 


2°On p. 139 of his article entitled “a moyen” (Le Maitre phonétique, 1902, 
138-140), Gongalves Viana writes: “. . . dans les Acores et & Madére, au con- 
traire, l’a tonique le plus fréquent est & peu prés |’4 francais de méle, vase. . . .” 
See also p. 140, where capa and fala are listed with the back a and cama with the 
vowel it has in standard Lusitanian. 

*1 Urbano Canuto Soares, “Subsidios para o Cancioneiro do arquipélago da 
Madeira. Tradicdes populares e Vocdbulos do arquipélago da Madeira,” in RL, 
1914, XVII, 135-158. In the poetry a few dialect forms are found. On pp. 152- 
158 a Madeiran vocabulary is given. 

In Més de Sonho, p. 140, Leite de Vasconcelos also mentions the palhogas. 

* Eduardo Antonino Pestana, “A Linguagem popular da Madeira. 1.* 
parte. O Dialecto,” in ALP, V, 73-78, 85-92, 137-143, 168-175, 218-224 (end 
of A), 239-252, 289-296 (B ends within this section), 321-328, 338-349 (C ends 
within this section), 386-392 (D ends within this section), 408-417 (E ends within 
this section). This is a vocabulary of Madeiran words which was being published. 
In Més de Sonho (p. 137) Leite de Vasconcelos mentioned Dr. Antonino Pestana, 
“Professor do Liceu [do Funchal], e meu antigo aluno universitario, que sempre 
gostou do estudo.” 

See also below, No. 6, ad fin., for an observation by Leite de Vasconcelos 
which might be relevant to the back a. 
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and in the region around Sant’Ana, éua being normal along the rest 
of the north coast. 

Leite de Vasconcelos mentioned pesséua and Lisbéua at Ponta 
da Cruz." As for the quality of his 6, he stated ™ that it was 


analagous to the English o in no.* Pestana gives avdu for véo, and 
bdéua for béa. 


5. In Madeira an a is added to the following stressed final 
vowels: é (café, pé, Sé), 6 (avd, 86), 6 (av6; caminhou, deizou, dou, 
falou, pensou, sou, vou), and 6 (bom). No yod is normally heard 
between the open é and the final a of words like Sé. A u was once 
heard between the 6 and final a of sé in Seixal, and in Funchal sou 
was once heard to rime with the normal Madeiran pronunciation of 
boa. These pronunciations were not general, however, vou usually 
being identical with standard voa. 

The final a was never heard on the south coast west of Funchal. 
In the other regions it was heard only in the following places: 
Porto Moniz, Seixal, Sant’Ana, Faial, Santo da Serra, and Camacha. 

Soares gives vua for vou, em pia for em pé, and vaia for vd or vat, 
Pestana gives baa for bom, adding: ““Nalgumas fregs. do N. da 
Ilha.” * 

After my sojourn in Madeira, I discussed the phenomenon of 
the final a with Dr. Leite de Vasconcelos during one of several visits 
which I was privileged to have with the “master” in Lisbon. He 
told me that in Monte Real (Concelho de Leiria) he had heard 
jantou, jd cd estou, acabou, all with 6a; he added that this pronuncia- 
tion rimed with Lisboa. 


6. The many diphthongs heard in Madeira may be divided into 
two groups: those arising apparently independently of surrounding 
sounds, and those occurring as the result of the detachment of a 
semi-vowel u or i which is probably due to the nature of an adjacent 
consonant. Since it is believed that those of the first group origi- 
nated as the consequence of the special melody with which the 


3 Eequisse, §89. 

* Tbin., §35. 

% See Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos de Philologia Mirandesa, vol. I, Lisbon, 
1900, pp. 174-176, for the vowel 6 and the diphthong 6u in Mirandese, and also 
for a general discussion of these sounds. 

* Bda for boa is not uncommon in Madeira. Cf. further Goncalves Viana, 
“Essai ... ,” 36 (note 2 to p. 35): “. . . La prononciation bda est encore assez 
commune & Lisbonne. . . .” 
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stressed syllable is frequently uttered, they are discussed below 
under No. 8. The others may be classified as follows: 


Type A: those due to detachment of semi-vowel between k 
(spelled c or qu) or g (spelled g or gu) and vowel. 


Detachment of u. 


portugués, portuguesa; porqué; foguetro; bocado, buscar, cabo, cats, 
carro, chocar, em todo o caso, gasto, gato, lugares, madrugada, o Cabo, 
trocar; Portugal; agora; caminho, catorze, Gavido; campo, canto. It 
is possible that, in words of this type, it is a question of a change in 
the consonant rather than of true diphthongization. 


Detachment of i. 


seguir (with ¢ and not 61); portugués; bocado, em casa, ficar, vem cd; 
perigoso; americano, engano. The fact that the yod is detached 
before back as well as front vowels seems to render the hypothesis 
of palatalization unlikely. 


Type B: those due to detachment of semi-vowel between 
p, b, or m and vowel. 


Detachment of u. 


dormir, subida, subir; més, quatro meses; comer; *" mestre, Sdo Pedro; 
mar, pat; embora, vat s’embora; aumentam, momento (between m and 
e); bem, pao. 

baizxo, em baizo. 

Speaking of the fish espada, Pestana, in his Madeiran vocabulary, 
writes: “O povo da freg. de Camara de Lobos, ao pronunciar a 
palavra espada, desenvolve um ligeiro i entre o peo a.” 

In Seixal I once heard a boy insert an 4 between the p and é of 
pés and pernas. 


Type C: those due to detachment of semi-vowel u between 
v and vowel. 


Detachment of ¢. 


ouvt; chover; chovesse; chovendo, estd vendo, novembro, noventa, vento. 
Type D: miscellaneous rising diphthongs. 


bord(u)ados, Funch(u)al, s(u)dbado; contin(i)ente, ond(i)as, Sdo 
Vic(i)ente, t(i)empo, tr(t)dco. 


3? The second syllable of this word sounded exactly like standard Lusitanian 
moer. 
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Some kind of diphthong was noticed in every place visited except 
Aguas Mansas, Camacha, and Machico. 

Leite de Vasconcelos states that he heard oa in the mouths of 
people from Porto Moniz and gives coasa as his example.”* Else- 
where he says that oa is “‘a labialisé, par ex. dans coasa (Algarve).”’ 2° 
Is he here referring to the semi-vowel u detached between the k and 
the a, or to the back pronunciation of stressed a (discussed in No. 3 
above)? 


7. The l generally has a palatal pronunciation in Madeira and 
is approximately equivalent to the lh of standard Lusitanian. It 
does not seem to be quite as palatal as the latter, however. The 
written lh, on the other hand, is pronounced as in the standard 
language. 

Examples: aquilo, laranjas, lata, leite, leva, mais leve, mil (pro- 
nounced milhi in Sant’Ana), Nossa Senhora dos Milagros, quilo, vila, 
vilées; Calhau, Calheta, filho, ilhéu, olhos, semilha, velhinha. 

As is indicated by the examples given, the position of the / is 
irrelevant; both initial and intervocalic l’s are pronounced as lh.*° 

Although not enough data was obtained to permit an accurate 
generalization concerning the geographical distribution of the 
pronunciation of | as lh, it is believed that it is found all over the 
island. 

The scholars are confusing concerning | and lh. Leite de 
Vasconcelos wrote: “ ... il y a aussi un lh spécial, qui donne 
impression que des mots qui, en portugais, contiennent une l, 
comme grilo (grillo) ont le son de lh (grilho), et que des mots qui, 
en portugais, contiennent un lh, comme filho, ont le son de l (filo).”” ™ 
As is suggested above, I never heard the standard lh as 1. Miss 
Briidt, on the other hand, apparently accepted Leite de Vasconcelos’ 
statement inasmuch as she quoted it in full. Yet, curiously 
enough, immediately after the quotation she added: “Como en- 
contrei especialmente o Ultimo caso referido muitas vezes, escrevi 
entdo | em vez de lh. Exemplo: mad. tilado, port. telhado.” * 

28 Esquisse, §89. 

9 Thid., §35. 

*° A native of Funchal was once heard to pronounce eremplo as exémpio. 

31 Esquisse, §89. 

= “Madeira ... ,” p. 60. 

% On p. 90 Miss Briidt writes pitrolho for petréleo, thus indicating her con- 
clusion that 1 followed by the semi-vowel 7 becomes lh in Madeira. (In standard 


Lusitanian a distinction is made between the intervocalic consonants of filha and 
filial, and also unhd@o and unido.) Miss Briidt further writes queia for quelha (p. 
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The word spelled semilha in the dictionaries seems to strengthen 
my conclusion that / is pronounced lh but that lh is not normally 
pronounced !. Semilha is well known in Portugal as a characteristic 
of the Madeira dialect. Indeed, upon learning that I was interested 
in madeirense, many continentals told me that I would find semelha 
used in Madeira as the word for batata.* Now, this universal 
pronunciation in Portugal takes Gognizance of the Madeiran 6: for 7 
(it is quite probable that most continentals do not realize the word 
is spelled with an 7) but renders the l/h normally as lh. If the 
Madeiran lh were easily heard as 1, and Leite de Vasconcelos and 
Miss Briidt imply just that, the continentals would presumably 
pronounce the word as semdla, which they were never observed to do. 


8. The last phonetic characteristic of the dialect of Madeira, 
and one of the most important, is the special melody with which 
the Madeirans speak. This melody has frequently been noted by 
laymen, who describe it, and rather well, as “singing.” Properly 
we should speak of melodies, as there seem to be many varieties. 
It is extremely difficult to describe and to transcribe them, for they 
are subtle and elusive. Suffice to point out that perhaps the most 
characteristic melody, used more by women than by men, is a sort 
of monotone chanted on a rather high pitch level. The accented 
syllable and those following in the accent group, however, are 
spoken, or rather sung, on a lower pitch. Thus: “Que tal acha? 
Madeira é muito bonita, nao é? Gostou do fim do ano?” The 
italicized syllables and words are lower than the others. The whole 
is a monotonous, albeit very pleasing, sing-song. 

In addition to the general melody of the flow of speech, there 
are special melodies with which the accented vowels are pronounced. 
These melodies give rise to the diphthongization already briefly 
alluded to above (No. 6, ad init.). The principal vowels concerned 
are stressed é, é, 6, and 6 (also written ou). 

Although as a general rule these vowels receive the standard 
Lusitanian pronunciation, at times they receive a special pronunci- 
ation which is difficult to represent graphically. The vowels seem 
to be very long and appear to change quality continually. Tiius, in 


303), seriare for serilhar (p. 334), and navaia for navalha (p. 342), implying by so 
doing that intervocalic lA has in some cases become the semi-vowel yod. Yet on 
p. 60 she says she normally writes lh asl. I never heard the lA pronounced as 
yod in Madeira, although it was found to be one of the phonetic characteristics 
of the dialect of Sao Miguel. 

* In Madeira batata means “sweet potato.” 
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Porto Moniz, a lady was heard to pronounce serra as [s 6i érra ], 
and rocha as [rfuécha]. At another time més was heard as 
[miés]. In these words no one part of the stressed vowel was 
accented more than the other parts. 

Both open and closed o, the latter when written 6 as well as ou, 
were frequently heard as very long diphthongs, usually with u as 
the second element. At times, however, the second element was 
4, as in escola [esc 6 4 la] (Porto Moniz) and outra [6 4 tra] (Sant’- 
Ana). In these two words the 6 was accented slightly more than 
the 4. 

The 6 occasionally had a fronted quality in these diphthongs, 
as in fome (Camara de Lobos), Gomes and senhor (Santa Cruz), and 
senhor and vapor (Seixal). In addition, a fronted o was also heard 
in depois and noite (Funchal), noite (Camara de Lobos), and otto 
(Santa Cruz). In these latter words, the semi-vowel was 1.% 

Inasmuch as Leite de Vasconcelos stated that u was to be found 
for the standard 6 at Porto Moniz and Ponta da Cruz, citing bum 
for bom and flur for flor as examples, a particular effort was made 
to observe the pronunciation of 6.7 The only time that u was 
heard was in Porto Moniz, where one boy pronounced both flores 
and senhores with stressed u. This same boy pronounced bom with 
ii, adding final a in accordance with No. 5 above. 

It was suggested that the various transformations of stressed 
é, é, 6, and 6 may have been due to the influence of the characteristic 
Madeiran melodies. It is possible that the 6 for ¢ discussed in No. 
1 may likewise have arisen through a differentiation in the stressed 
vowel brought about by the melody. The Go heard in um and 


segunda-feira in place of i may be yet another example of the same 
phenomenon. 


During the study of the dialect of Madeira several deviations 
from the pronunciation of standard Lusitanian were noted in addi- 
tion to the eight phonetic characteristics already discussed. The 
more important of these will be mentioned briefly. 


* The substitution of a fronted o (transcribed 6) for the standard Lusitanian 
stressed oi (as in noite) and its substitution for the standard 6, but only when 


written ou (as in Sousa) and not 6, are phonetic characteristics of the dialect of 
Sado Miguel. 


* Esquisse, §89. 
*? The substitution of u for the standard stressed 6, but only when written 6 


(as in pévo) and not ou, is yet another phonetic characteristic of the dialect of Sao 
Miguel. 








aoaaeows oS me ha 


OO ee hee GD hte — 
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Finau r anp 1. These consonants are often, but not always, 
followed by a final vowel 7, as in mar, pronounced mdri, or Funchal, 
pronounced Funchdli.** In those cases where final | is followed by 
i, the preceding vowel is not velarized. In the following words, 
however, final al was pronounced with standard 4 (not velarized), 
although no final i followed the 1: Fatal, Funchal, Seizal. . 

DieHTHONG WRITTEN ef. In general this diphthong is pro- 
nounced 4, as in the standard language. Occasionally its full 
vowel is more open, so that at times the diphthong is heard as di.*® 
Much less frequently it is heard as @. The general Madeiran 
pronunciation of peize, on the other hand, seems to be péze, with an 
open é and no semi-vowel.*® 

The stressed e before nh and lh (lenha, joelho) is often heard as 4, 
both with and without the semi-vowel 7 before the palatal con- 
sonant.“. The latter semi-vowel, incidentally, is rarely heard 
before the letter z, as in baizo, caiza, roro. During five weeks on the 
island, I never heard the 7 pronounced in baizo, although I heard 
the word many times, and in every town and village visited. 
Pestana, moreover, gives abdz for abaizo. 

The semi-vowel is almost always heard in hoje and longe, pre- 
ceding the j sound (I. P. A. [3]). In Santa Cruz the latter word 
was once pronounced with nasalized 61. 

Fina UNsTRESSED 0. This vowel was now pronounced u, now 
omitted, as in standard Lusitanian. It seemed to be omitted much 
more often in Madeira than in the standard language, however. 

FrnaL UnsTressep e. Final unstressed e is very often pro- 
nounced as 1%: grande, instante, leite, longe, satide, tarde, verdade, 
verde. In Porto Moniz ds sete horas was pronounced without the e, 
whereas in standard Lusitanian the final e of sete is normally 
sounded as yod before the 6 of horas. 

PRONUNCIATION OF ou. Although ou was never pronounced ot 
when final, it occasionally received this pronunciation elsewhere in 
the word, as in oitra (for outra) and Soisa (for Sousa). On the other 


%* Miss Briidt usually transcribed final r and | as re and le respectively: 
corridore (p. 78), secare (p. 90), sale (p. 88), lengole (p. 90), etc. 

** The exaggerated pronunciation of ¢i as a diphthong whose full vowel is a 
back a approaching 6 is a phonetic characteristic of the dialect of Fayal in the 
Azores. 

«© As was mentioned above (note 16), Miss Briidt transcribes ei, stressed or 
unstressed, as 41. 

“ Pestana gives adbalha for abelha. Miss Briidt writes lainha for lenha (p. 90), 
stilha for selha (p. 306), dizo for eizo (p. 317), and quéiza (she probably means 
chiza) for queiza (p. 340). 
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hand, what is normally written dois is usually pronounced dous. In 
fact, in Funchal one is apt to think one is being charged 12$00 
when one hears dous escudos.” 

FinaL Stressep @. The pronunciation of this vowel as a 
nasalized front a (similar to a of American English hat, can) is quite 
general in Madeira: dmanh@, manh@. The same sound was also 
heard in branco and Fernando. 

Fina STRESSED em. Final stressed em is well nigh universally 
pronounced as nasalized di: além, bem, quem, tem, também. 

Frnat UnstrRessep em. Final unstressed em is now omitted, 
as in ferrag(em), ont(em), viag(em), now pronounced é7.“ 

Finau nho. In Camacha the pronunciation of inho in the follow- 
ing words consisted of a stressed 7 followed by n: peizxinho, quartinho, 
vinho. Elsewhere tenho was heard as tdin. 

OMISSION OF s. The omission of s is frequent in Madeira, in 
all parts of the island. Thus: d(s) nove, d(s) vezes, depoi(s) nunca 
mais, (es)td, (es)tive, mai(s) barato, mai(s) fraco, mai(s) leve, mai(s) 
logo, mai(s) longe, mai(s) nada, mai(s) vinho, me(s)mo, quinhento(s) 
mil réis, tem (es)tado, tré(s) vapores.“ 


Certain words have special pronunciations in Madeira: 


actcar:* This was heard as acécra “ in Ponta Delgada and 
as aciécara in Santa Cruz. On another occasion 
acicra was heard. Further, at Ribeira Brava a 
young girl said achica, the only time ¢ was ever 
heard as ch (I. P. A. [s]) on the island. 


dgua:*" The normal Madeiran pronunciation seems to be 
dugua, although dua was heard in Santa Cruz. 

drvore:*® Avre was heard in Ponta Delgada. 

camara:** The general Madeiran form is apparently cambra. 
“ Cf. Goncalves Viana, “Essai ... ,” 54, note 2, where he speaks of a 

glottal stop in Portuguese: “ . . . On pourrait & peine constater l’existence de 

cette consonne . . . entre le mot treze et le mot suivant, commencé par i atone, 

par ex. ... [treze irm@os, with glottal stop before i of irm@os].. . (treize 


fréres) pour le distinguer de tres irm@os (trois fréres), ou dans des cas analogues.”’ 

* On p. 298 Miss Briidt writes verges for virgens, and on p. 343 writes virges. 
In the poem on p. 306, on the other hand, appears virjdim. Soares gives ant’onte 
for ante-ontem and vrige for virgem. 

“ Soares gives td for estd. 

46 Soares gives aguicre for agiicar. 

“ Cf. pocra for piicara, mentioned by Miss Briidt, p. 88. 

* Soares gives augua for dgua. Pestana gives dua and auga. 

** Pestana gives arve for drvore. 

** Both Soares and Pestana give cambra for camara. 
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depois:*° Despois is frequently heard. 

Esptrito Santo: (E)sperti(o) Sant(o) was heard in Camara de 
Lobos. 

formiga: Heard once as frumiga; cf. pobres below. 

ja: In Porto Moniz g was once heard, the symbol g 
representing the affricate of English gin. 

levada: Luvada in Ribeira Brava. 

lua: Liia in Porto Moniz. 

mais: In Seixal mas was heard, with the typical Madeiran 
back a. 

muito: The general Madeiran form is munto. 

otto: In Camara de Lobos a little girl counted up to ten 
and said oite immediately after sete. 

pobres:™ Probes in Camara de Lobos. 

quantidade: Cantidade in Machico. 

quasi: Cds(t), with Madeiran a, in Porto Moniz. 

sexta: The pronunciation with open é appears to be quite 
prevalent. 

também:* The pronunciation without the b was never heard 
in Madeira. 

uma: Several times fia was heard. Incidentally, it is 


very difficult, in ordinary conversation, to note 
whether this word is wa, ia, or wma, as it is usually 
unstressed.® 


5° Soares gives dispois and Pestana despées. 

& Soares gives esprito for esptrito, and Miss Briidt prints (p. 306) an excerpt 
from a letter she received from a lady in Ponta do Sol: “quando se amassa dise 
padre i filho ispirto santo.” 

® Cf. French esprit. Grandgent (An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology 
of Old Provencal, revised ed., 1905), §17, 1, gives the form esprit and suggests: 
“perhaps from the formula spiritui sancto.” I am inclined to view the Portuguese 
esprito as the product of normal phonetic evolution: spiritum sanctum became 
esprrto santo (in which rr was syllabic and voiceless, as in standard Lusitanian 
portugués), then esprito santo. Incidentally, the Feast of the Holy Ghost is a 
great popular festival in the islands, particularly in the Azores. 

8 Soares gives both laa and luma for lua. 

% Soares has prove for pobre. 

% Soares gives tamem for também. 

% An examination of Miss Briidt’s study reveals important information con- 
cerning a few pronunciations which I have not mentioned. 

The “prothetic e’’ has not been discussed simply because it has the same 
value as in the standard language. Miss Briidt usually omits the e in her tran- 
scriptions: st@ios for esteios (78), sbanhare for esbaganhar (330), spadilha from 
espada (336), spremiddiras for espremedeiras (340). On p. 338, however, she 
writes escoras as (i)scoras, and on p. 341 writes estacas and on p. 345 estufa quite 
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Some natives of this land of wine and wicker, beautiful em- 
broidery and luscious fruit, may not manifest in their speech all 
eight phonetic characteristics of the dialect. On the other hand, 
many do, and they are not the inhabitants of the towns farthest 
removed from the influences of modern civilization, the influences 
which tend to spread the standard language. To the contrary, they 
are the inhabitants of the capital, the only cidade, Funchal! With 
the residents of Funchal go those of the south-eastern part of the 
island, the region which includes Santa Cruz, Machico, Santo da 
Serra, and Camacha. In this area, all eight characteristics are 
heard, whereas in other sections of the island various combinations 
are noted. In these latter sections, an individual, reflecting a 
speech-community, may use 67 but not a. Or again 6i and di, but 
not the back a. 


The present discussion has been limited primarily to the Ma- 
deiran dialect as spoken by illiterate people, or by people whose 


regularly with the e. Along with the dropping of the prothetic e she also noticed 
the frequent omission of absolutely initial a: sentos for assentos (78), sidare for 
assedar (332). 

Two cases of a change from a to e in an unstressed initial syllable are noted: 
cheminé for chaminé (86), and serilho for sarilho (334). 

Miss Briidt very frequently writes unstressed e with i: corridore for corredor 
(78), tilado for telhado (82), cibolas for cebolas (90), pitrolho for petréleo (90), 
travissdira for travesseiro (90), sigurelha for segurelha (294), pijadoira for pejadoiro 
(298), sidare for assedar (332), and spremiddiras for espremedeiras (340). 

Her transcription drumire for dormir (79) perhaps suggests the syllabic rr 
rather than metathesis. 

Miss Briidt has apparently concluded that initial en plus consonant (as in 
ent@o) is nasalized 4i, for she presents dinfusa (88), dincacho (294), and dinfregare 
(334). 

Breco (79) for bergo suggests a metathesis involving the stressed vowel. 

Almdrio (88) represents a dissimilation. Cf. standard armdrio. 

Lastly, Miss Briidt gives ‘dito as Madeiran for teto (82). This form, which 
in normal orthography would be written teito, represents the regular development 
of Latin tectum. Cf. leito (Miss Briidt mentions léito on p. 321), Spanish lecho, 
from lectum; estreito, Spanish estrecho, from strictum. 

To complete the list of works concerning Madeiran pronunciation with which 
I am acquainted, I should like to mention Alvaro Rodrigues de Azevedo, Roman- 
ceiro do archipelago da Madeira, Funchal, 1880. (See Esquisse, p. 49; Soares, RL, 
XVII, 135, where he says it has “defeitos notdveis;” Leite de Vasconcelos, RL, 
XXXIII, 184-192; St. Prato, Romania, XII, 614-622.) There are a few archaic 
forms in the poetry, and on p. 501 there is a linguistic note. As a whole this book 
was of little value to my study. 

The note entitled “Particularidades da lingua da Madeira e dos Acores,” ALP, 
1932-1933, III, 164, merely invites attention to the existence of ad and 6 in{Sao 
Miguel. 
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little schooling has had no great influence on their normal speech. 
The more educated classes give up their dialectal peculiarities, 
naturally enough, although in widely varying degrees, with the re- 
sult that in Madeira one may hear gradations ranging all the way 
from madeirense, with its eight characteristics, to practically pure 
standard Lusitanian.*” 


Francis Minuet RoGers 
Harvard University 


5? Leite de Vasconcelos (Més de Sonho, p. 140) was apalled by the English 
he saw and heard in Funchal: “. . . Letreiros ingleses nas taboletas comerciais; 
in e out na bilheteira do elevador do Monte; lista de nomes ingleses nos jornais. 
Os mendigos pedem esmola em inglés. Os papagaios falam inglés. E até de uma 
varanda uma criancinha, ao ver-nos passar, nos disse com a sua voz tremidinha 


e delicada: good bye!” 





VARIA 


ON ROJAS’ DESCRIPTION OF MELIBEA 


—En esto veo, Melibea, la grandeza de Dios. 

—En que, Calisto? 

—En dar poder a natura que de tan perfecta hermosura te dotasse. .. .! 

In these words Professor Castro has seen a first manifestation of a 
current of essentially un-Christian nature-philosophy extending from the 
Celestina through the Quijote? The incorrectness of such a view has been 
shown conclusively by Professor Spitzer. The purpose of the present 
article is to connect these initial words of the Celestina with the descrip- 
tion of Melibea which appears a few pages farther on and to link the 
whole with the medieval conception of the function of the description of 
persons as set forth in les arts poétiques.‘ Professor Faral has shown that 
would-be writers learned in the medieval schools that “‘la description . . . 
explique les événements, et que la beauté du héros justifie l’amour de la 
femme ou la beauté de la femme |’amour du héros,” and that “décrire 
la veauté d’un personnage, c’était le rendre sympathique, et par lA méme 
rendre sa mort plus pathétique quand elle doit étre prochaine.” § 


Description was a form of amplification, and, for a medieval writer, 
“amplifier a été . . . la grande affaire” (ibid., p. 106): 


1 Comedia de Calisto y Melibea (1499), ed. Foulché-Delbosc, Barcelona- 
Madrid, 1902, p. 1. 

? Américo Castro, ‘El problema histérico de ‘La Celestina,’” in Santa Teresa 
y otros ensayos, Santander, 1929, pp. 193-215, especially p. 203 ff. (This essay 
was first published in La Nacién, of Buenos Aires.) Cf. also his study, El pen- 
samiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, pp. 156-177, and the thesis (prepared under 
his direction) of Baltasar Isaza y Calderén, El retorno a la natualeza, Madrid, 1934, 
cap. I, especially pp. 40-41, and cap. VI, especially p. 141, n. 2. 

*“Der Beginn der Tragikomédie ist, wenigstens was den Gedankengehalt 
anbelangt, nun sicher nicht fiir Renaissance- (idem est natura quod Deus), sondern 
nur fiir mittelalterlichen Geist in Anspruch zu nehmen. Ein Blick in Gelzers 
hiibsche ‘Natur’-Studie (Stilist. Forschungen, Heft I, Halle, 1917) zeigt uns in dem 
I. Aufsatz ‘Natura Dei Vicaria’ fiirs Altfranzésische Belege fiir Nature als Schép- 
ferin schéner Geschépfe. . . . Gelzer filhrt diese Ausserungen (S. 28ff.) ansprech- 
end auf die averroistisch-scholastische Vorstellung von Gott = natura naturans 
zuriick. Thomas v. Aquin sagt: ‘Natura in sua operatione Dei operationem 
imitatur.’” (“Zur ‘Celestina,’” ZRPh, 1930, L, 238-239.) 

‘FE. Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois du 
moyen age, Paris, 1913, pp. 101-105; id., Les Arts poétiques du XII* et du XIII* 
siecle. Recherches et documents sur la technique littéraire du moyen ge, Paris, 
1924, pp. 75-81. 

5 Recherches, pp. 101, 103. 
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La description du physique obéit 4 des lois strictes. Souvent précédée 
d'un éloge du soin donné par Dieu ou par la Nature 4 la confection de sa 
créature,* elle porte d’abord sur la physionomie, puis sur le corps, puis sur 
le vétement; et dans chacune des ces parties, chaque trait a sa place 
prévue. C’est ainsi que, pour la — on examine dans l’ordre 
la chevelure, le front, les sourcils et l’intervalle qui les sépare, les yeux, les 

oues et leur teint, le nez, la bouche et les dents, le menton ; pour le corps, 
is cou et la wares, Me épaules, les bras, les mains, la poitrine la taille, le 
ventre (& propos uoi la rhétorique préte le voile de ses figures a des 
pointes Anis sadly ), tes jambes et les pieds.’ 


Félix Lecoy, in his Recherches sur Le Libro de Buen Amor de Juan 
Ruiz,* has shown how the practice here set forth was followed almost 
without deviation by the Archpriest of Hita and by Cervantes in his 
description of Dulcinea (I, xiii). It now remains to examine the extent 
to which it is followed by Fernando de Rojas. 

After the initial tribute to Melibea’s beauty, with its reference to God 
and Nature, Calisto suffers a rebuff which for the time being drives him to 
distraction: * “loco esta este miamo.”’ Sempronio succeeds in mitigating 
this sudden onrush of despair, and encourages him to consider his own 
merits, which are not slight, even when compared with those of Melibea. 
Calisto, however, will admit no thought of equality: 


. . . SiN proporcion ni comparacion se auentaja Melibea. Miras la 
nobleza y antiguedad de su linaje? . . . el excelentissimo ingenio? . . . 
la soberana hermosura? de la qual te ruego me dexes hablar vn poco, 


porque aya algun refrigerio. Y lo que te dixere sera de lo descubierto, que 
si de lo oculto yo hablar te supiera, no nos fuera necesario altercar tan mise- 
rablemente estas razones . . . porque ayas plazer, yo lo figurare por partes 
mucho por estenso. . . . Comiengo por los cabellos. 


* Italics mine. We have here our connection with “En esto veo... la 
grandeza de Dios.’”’ Cf. Juan de Mena, in Canc. Gen., ed. Bibliéfilos Espafoles, 
p. 122: “digo que Dios glorioso/ se falla muy poderoso/ en hazer vuestra beldad”’; 
id., ibid., p. 114: “Desde nifiez en la cuna, cobrastes fama, beldad,/ con tanta 
graciosidad/ que vos doté la fortuna,/ que assi vos organizé /y form6é/ la com- 
posicion humana,/ que vos soys la mds locana/ soberana/ que la natura crié”’; 
Santillana, ibid., p. 89: Fortuna no discrepante,/ y sabia naturaleza,/ tales dos 
vuestro semblante/ fabricaron sin pereza”; id., ibid., pp. 93-94: “No punto se 
discordaron/ el cielo y naturaleza,/ Sefiora, quando criaron/ vuestra plaziente 
belleza.” 

7 Les Arts poétiques, p. 80. It is here pointed out that this order is not set 
forth in rules, but is derived from the examples which the manuals quote; also, 
that no such rigid order is to be found in ancient literature. Medieval theory 
and practice were derived from “des textes tenus alors pour classiques et qui 
fournissaient des modéles.”’ 

* Paris, 1938, pp. 301-302. 

* Cf. Juan Rodriguez del Padrén’s poem, Ham, ham, hyud, que rauio (Canc. 
Gen., ed. cit., p. 371): “Si yo rauio por amar. . . 

10 Ed. cit., p. 10. I have underlined phrases which show the influence of les 
arts poétiques. The conventional sign z is transcribed y. 
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The hair is then described in a short paragraph which does not need 
to envy Ariosto’s description of the tresses of Alcina (Orlando Furioso, 
VII, xi)," after which we pass, with but the slightest variations in M. 
Faral’s canon, to the head and bosom: 


Los ojos verdes, rasgados, las pestafias luengas, las cejas delgadas y 
alcadas, la nariz mediana, la boca pequefia, los dientes menudos y blancos, 
los labrios colorados y grosezuelos, el torno del rostro poco mas luengo 
que redondo, el pecho alto, la redondeza y forma de las pequefias tetas, 
quien te la podra figurar? . . . La tez lisa lustrosa, el cuero suyo escuresce 
la nieue, la color mezclada, qual ella la escogio para si.” 


Then come the manos pequefias, the dedos luengos, the viias .. . 
largas y coloradas, and a return to a contemplation, in the imagination, 
of ‘‘aquella proporcion que veer yo no pude.” 

Professor Hatzfeld, in his study on the portrayal of womanly beauty 
in the Spanish novel of the Renaissance,’* though he mentions the 
Celestina once (p. 301), seems not to have known this passage, nor the 
earlier similar description of Juan Ruiz. He is likewise unaware that 
Ariosto and Cervantes followed the pattern as traced by M. Faral. 
Familiarity with these medieval antecedents would also have caused Sr. 
Valbuena Prat to alter his remark on this famous description: “La 
descripcién que de ella hace Calisto revela a la vez la técnica detallada y 
coordinada del Renacimiento y el doble plano voluptuoso y estilizado del 
tipo de Melibea.”’ * 

Otis H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

u“. . . die sinnenfreudige und schénheitstrunkene italienische Renaissance 
in der geniesserischen Aufzihlung der Reize der Alcina durch Ariost der Schild- 
erung weiblicher Schénheit ihre klassischste Form verliehen hat... .” (H. 
Hatzfeld, “Zur Frage der Schilderung weiblicher Schénheit im spanishcen Renais- 
sanceroman,” Germanisch-romanische Monatschrift, 1923, XI, p. 296.) 

2 Ed. cit., p. 11. 

% Art. cit. 

™ Historia de la literatura espafiola, Barcelona, 1937, I, pp. 349-350. 
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RUDOLPH SCHEVILL (1874-1946) 


Rudolph Schevill, Professor Emeritus of Spanish in the University of 
California at Berkeley, and Associate Editor of the Hispanic Review, died 
February 17, 1946 at his home in that city. He had suffered a serious 
heart attack in August, 1939, and although apparently recovered and in 
good health up to the day before, passed away suddenly one Sunday 
morning. He had retired from active teaching in July, 1944. 

Professor Schevill was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18, 1874. He 
graduated from Yale University in 1896 and received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Munich in 1898. His thesis was a study of the 
relations of A. W. Schlegel and French drama. He studied also at the 
Sorbonne, the Collége de France and the Universidad Central of Madrid. 
He began his teaching as an Instructor in French and German at Bucknell 
University, was Instructor in German at Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, 
in 1900-1901, Instructor in French and Spanish, and Assistant Professor 
of Spanish at Yale from 1901 to 1910. In this last year he was called to 
the University of California by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler as 
Professor of Spanish and Chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages. In 1919 the component Departments were separated, and 
Professor Schevill was in charge of the Spanish division most of the time 
up to his retirement. Under his leadership it became one of the foremost 
in the United States. Pari passu the Spanish section of the University 
Library, with the valuable aid of Sr. Juan Cebridn, grew to its present 
proportions. 

Coming of a cultured German family, and educated in part in Ger- 
many, Professor Schevill received the rigorous and broad training in 
literature and the humanities characteristic of the best German tradition. 
He moved with equal freedom in the German and French languages and 
literatures. Far from regarding Spanish literature as in a compartment 
by itself, he saw it as merely one segment of European culture, never to be 
studied alone. Hence the variety of his articles and themes, and his 
grasp of main currents of thought. He was, among students of modern 
languages, one of the outstanding humanists, such as are becoming daily 
more rare in the United States. All branches of art appealed to him: he 
was an expert and fastidious listener to music as he was a skilled appraiser 
of painting and sculpture. Genial and helpful to students, he was a 
popular teacher in the best sense. He felt a lively interest in the fortunes 
of the Spanish Republic, and was active in raising funds for the Loyalist 
wounded and for aid to refugees. 
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Future generations will remember Rudolph Schevill best as a Cervant- 
ist. From his first study of the Persiles y Sigismunda in 1906 till his re- 
view of Entwistle’s Cervantes in 1943 he examined with love and penetrat- 
ing insight the work and life of the great complutense. In 1914 he under- 
took, with his close friend D. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, to edit 
Cervantes’ complete works; and he carried on the task after the death of 
his colleague in 1926. The last volume of the 18 appeared in 1941, and 
there remains to be issued only an index, already completed. This 
edition will doubtless be the standard for many years tocome. The text 
can hardly be bettered, and the most that future scholars will be able to 
contribute is additional notes; for the difficulties in Cervantes will never 
be entirely elucidated. A life of Cervantes by Schevill (1919) is one of 
the most readable and exact. 

Another branch of Spanish letters to which Schevill devoted much 
time was the drama. His edition of Lope de Vega’s La dama boba, to- 
gether with a study of Lope’s dramatic art (1918), was only one of many 
investigations into the intricacies of the involved and tangled Spanish 
theater. The bibliography of the dramatic works of Luis Vélez de 
Guevara (1937) began as a thesis by Forrest Spencer and was continued 
by many hands long after his death, the last and final touch being from 
the deft fingers of Professor Schevill. It is interesting to observe that 
after years of admiration for Lope de Vega, this fine critic came toward 
the end of his career to prefer Tirso de Molina to him. He was in the 
long run impressed by the essential superficiality of the older man, and 
he saw that the Mercefiarian, who seemed to be a follower, was in reality 
the closer thinker and the more original mind. 

In his late years, too, Schevill was much occupied with investigation 
of Erasmism in the sixteenth century in Spain. Students who were 
fortunate enough to take his course on this subject learned far more than 
he ever published in the field. 

He was a member of the customary learned societies, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Hispanic Society of America, etc., and was 
also a member of the Academia de Buenas Letras of Barcelona, of the 
Real Academia de la Historia, corresponding member of the Spanish 
Academy, and a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
In 1943 he was President of the Modern Language Association of America. 

With his passing an era closes in Hispanic Studies at the University 
of California, As one surveys the field in the United States one wonders 
whence will come the scholars to replace him. The inevitable emphasis 
on science, the growing desire to take an easier way than that of the 
extensive reading and rigid control of facts required for solid literary 
scholarship, does not make one optimistic for the future. We are thank- 
ful that Professor Schevill has left behind him a tradition that will not 
easily be broken down. 


S. Griswotp Morey 
University of California 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF RUDOLPH SCHEVILL' 


CompiLep BY Karu E. Scueviti 


I. Booxs 


. August Wilhelm Schlegel iiber das Theater der Franzosen. Miin- 
chen, Kastner und Lossen, 1898: 31 p. (Brief presentation of 
thesis.) 

. August Wilhelm Schlegel und das Theater der Franzosen. Miin- 
chen, Kastner und Lossen, 1899: 133 p. (Thesis.) 

. Ovid and the Renascence in Spain. University of California Press, 
1913: 268 p. (University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, vol. IV, no. 1.) 

. The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, together with ‘La dama boba,” 
edited from an autograph in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, 
with notes by . . . University of California Press, 1918: 340 p. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 
VI.) 

. Cervantes. (Master Spirits of Literature.) Duffield and Co., 
New York, 1919: 388 p. 

. The Dramatic Works of Luis V élez de Guevara. Their Plots, Sources, 
and Bibliography (with Forrest E. Spencer). University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937: 387 p. 

II. Eprtions 

1. El buen aviso y portacuentos, by Juan Timoneda, RH, 1911, 
XXIV, 171-245. 

2. Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (vols. I-XIV with 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin). 18 vols (vol. XIX, Index, in prep- 
aration). Grd&ficas Reunidas, Madrid, 1914-1941. 

3. See above, no. 4. 


1 Abbreviations: BA—Books Abroad; BSDP—Boletin de Sigma Delta Pi; 
BT—Boston Transcript; UCPMP—University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology; D—The Dial; EEMB—Estudios eruditos in memoriam de 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin; HARL—Homenage a Antoni Rubié y Lluch; Hisp— 
Hispania (Stanford University); HMP—Homenaje ofrecido a Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal; HR—Hispanic Review; LR—Literary Review of the New York Evening 
Post; MLB— Modern Language Bulletin; MLF—Modern Language Forum; MLJ— 
Modern Language Journal; MLN—Modern Language Notes; MPh— Modern 
Philology ; PAPA—Proceedings of the American Philological Association; PMLA— 
Publications of the Modenr Language Association of America; RC—Revista critica 
hispanoamericana (edited by Bonilla); RdI—Revista de las Indias; RH—Revue 
Hispanique; RLC—Revue de littérature comparée; RomF—Romanische For- 
schungen; SR—Spanish Review; SRL—Saturday Review of Literature; TCAAS— 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences; UCChr—Univ- 
ersity of California Chronicle; UR—University Review (University of Kansas 
City). 
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. “Algunas poesfas de Pedro Lafnez,”” RH, 1933, LXX XI (deuxié- 


me partie), 10-28, 


. Supervisory editor of the series Autégrafos de Lope de Vega 


Carpio, published by the University of California Press. (La 
batalla del honor, ed. R. K. Spaulding, 1934; La prueba de los 
amigos, ed. L. B. Simpson, 1934; El bastardo Mudarra, ed. 8. G. 
Morley, 1935; El cordobés valeroso, Pedro Carbonero, ed. M. A. 
Zeitlin, 1935; El desdén vengado, ed. I. A. Leonard, 1935.) 


. Artictes, AppREssEs, Erc. 


1, 
2. 


3. 


“On French and English Poetry,” D, 1900, XXVIII, 76-77. 
“The Comedias of Diego Ximénez de Enciso,”” PMLA, 1903, 
XVIII, 194-210. 

“Impressions of Spain and Spanish America. A Journey and 
Voyage.” A series of 16 articles published in The New York 
Evening Post from Nov. 7, 1903, to Nov. 12, 1904. 


. “An Impression of the Condition of Spanish American Libraries,” 


MLN, 1905, XX, 142-145. 


. “Studies in Cervantes. Persiles y Sigismunda. I,” MPh, 1906- 


1907, IV, 1-24. 


. “On the Influence of Spanish Literature upon English in the 


Early 17th Century,” RomF, 1907, XX, 604-634. 


. “On the Bibliography of the Spanish ‘Comedia,’”’ RomF, 1907, 


XXIII, 321-337. 


. “Studies in Cervantes. Persiles y Sigismunda. II,’”’ MPh, 1906- 


1907, IV, 677-704. 


. “Studies in Cervantes. Persiles y Sigismunda. III,” TCAAS, 


1908, XIII, 475-548. 


. “Swift’s Hoax on Partridge, the Astrologer, and similar Jests in 


Fiction,” TCAAS, 1909, XV, 225-238. 


. “A Note on Calderén’s La vida es suefio,” MLN, 1910, XXV, 109- 


110. 


. “A Note on El curioso impertinente, RH, 1910, XXII, 447-453. 
. “A Timoneda Find: El buen aviso y portacuentos,”’ PAPA, 1910, 


XLI, lxxxii-lxxxiii. 


. “Theobald’s Double Falsehood?’”’, MPh, 1911-1912, IX, 269-285. 
. “Some Forms of the Riddle Question and the Exercise of Wits in 


Popular Fiction and Formal Literature,’”” UCPMP, 1911, II, 183- 
237. 


. “Three Centuries of Don Quizote,” UCChr, 1913, XV, 181-206. 
. “A Plea for some Neglected Standards and Values,’’ UCChr, 1913, 


XV, 343-356. 


. “Cuatro palabras sobre ‘Nadie,’”” RC, 1915, I, 30-37. 
. “George Borrow: An English Humorist in Spain,’”’ UCChr, 1916, 


XVIII, 1-24. 


. A Four Years’ Course in Spanish. High School Service Bulletin, 


no. 1. University of California Press, 1916: 19 p. 
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. Cervantes and Spain’s Golden Age of Letters. (Faculty Research 
Lecture.) University of California Press, 1918: 22 p. 

. Menéndez y Pelayo y el estudio de la cultura espafiola en los Estados 
Unidos. (Conferencia pronunciada ante S. M. el Rey el dfa 20 
de agosto de 1919.) Sociedad Menéndez y Pelayo, Santander, 
1919: 32 p. 

. “La Sociedad de Menéndez y Pelayo. An Opportunity for 
Students of Spanish History and Literature,” Hisp, 1919, II, 
308-311. 

. “Menéndez y Pelayo and Study of Spanish Civilization in the 
United States,” UCChr, 1920, XXII, 33-46. 

. Dante Alighieri 1321-1921. San Francisco, 1921: 4 p. 

. “Cervantes and the Modern Reader,’”’ MLB, 1924, 6-7. 

. “Lafnez, Figueroa, and Cervantes,” HMP, 1925, I, 425-441. 

. “Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (1875-1926),” Hisp, 1926,, IX 
126-128. 

. “El episodio de Clavilefio,” EEMB, 1927, I, 115-125. 

. “The Study of Letters and our Modern World,” Hisp, 1932, XV, 
197-202. 

. “The Education and Culture of Cervantes,’ HR, 1933, I, 24-36. 
. “Elijah Clarence Hills, 1867-1932,” HR, 1933, I, 72-73. 

. “Virtudes vencen sefiales and La vida es suefio,’”’ HR, 1933, I, 181- 
195. 

. “History and the Individual,” Hisp, 1933, XVI, 239-248. 

. “Desiderata in our Histories of the Spanish Language and Litera- 
ature,” MLF, 1934, XIX, 9-17. 

. “Pequefio sermén de patriarca,” BSDP, abril de 1934, 1-2. 

. “S. L. Millard Rosenberg,’ BA, 1934, VIII, 395. 

. “S. L. Millard Rosenberg (1869-1934),” HR, 1935, III, 71-72. 

. “Lope de Vega, 1562-1635,” MLJ, 1934-1935, XIX, 257-263. 

. “A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t,” BA, 1935, IX, 
141-142. 

. “Lope de Vega and the Golden Age,’”’ HR, 1935, III, 179-189. 

. “ZQuién era Alonso Ferndndez de Avellaneda?”, HARL, 1936, III, 
555-568. 

. “Cervantes and Lope de Vega,” SR, 1936, III, 1-15. 

. “El abate Marchena and French Thought of the 18th Century,” 
RLC, XVI, 1936, 180-194. 

. “Spain Today: Whence and Whither?’”’, BA, 1937, XI, 147-150. 
. “Erasmus and the Fate of a Liberalistic Movement prior to the 
Counter Reformation,” HR, 1937, V, 103-123. 

. “Aspects of Peninsular Civilization,” MLF, 1937, XXII, 97-117. 
. “Erasmus and Spain,” HR, 1939, VII, 93-116. 

. “Spain Yesterday and Tomorrow,” Hisp, 1940, XXIII, 209-222. 
. “Lope de Vega and the Year 1588,” HR, 1941, IX, 65-78. 
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“Mass Education and the Individual,” PMLA, 1943, LVIII, 
1295-1305. 

“The Fate of ‘Liberty’ and the Spanish Empire,’ UR, 1944, X. 
“La novela histérica, las crénicas de Indias y los libros de caba- 
lierfas,”” RdI, 1944. 


IV. Reviews 


1. 


2. 


3. 


“A History of South America by Charles Edmond Akers,” BT, May 
10, 1905. 

“Contributions 4 l'étude de l’hispanisme de G. E. Lessing by 
Camille Pitollet,” MLN, 1911, XXVI, 21-28. 

““Espronceda’s ‘Blanca de Borbén’ by P. E. Churchman; Byron 
and Espronceda by P. E. Churchman,” MLN, 1912, X XVII, 28- 
30 


. “La reina Calafia by V. Blasco Ib4fiez,’”” LR, March 22, 1924. 
. “Geschichte des neueren Dramas by W. Creizenach; Einfiihrung in 


6. 


r A 


das Neuspanische by F. Krueger; Handbuch der spanischen Aus- 
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Comedia de El caballero de Olmedo. Edicién, observaciones y notas de 
Eduardo Julid Martinez. (Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, Anejo 
II.) Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1944: 
215 pages. 


Sr. Eduardo Julia Martinez, to whom we are indebted for numerous 
editions and studies in the field of the siglo de oro drama, now makes 
available for the first time the manuscript, which he judges to be the 
autograph, of the earliest dramatization of the well-known legend of the 
caballero de Olmedo. The raison d’étre of the edition is clear: the only 
text hitherto available to modern readers, that of the seventeenth-century 
edition, reprinted by Schaeffer in his Ocho comedias desconocidas (Leipzig, 
1887), differs in innumerable variants from the manuscript version, and is, 
in the words of Menéndez y Pelayo, “de tal suerte estragado, que en 
muchos lugares apenas hace sentido.” 

The main interest of this comedia, which in the manuscript bears the 
date of 1606 and carries a censura and a licencia of 1607, derives from the 
fact already mentioned, namely, that it was the first to dramatize the 
story of the ill-fated caballero of Olmedo. That story, based on a real 
event of 1521, had already, it would appear, become traditional, at least 
locally, in the sixteenth century. It is true that none of the known prose 
accounts (reproduced by Sr. Julid Martinez, including a previously in- 
edited one) antedates 1606, but two of them do refer to earlier accounts, 
one of which, that of Fr. Antonio de Aspa, must certainly have been 
written down not long after the event. At any rate the basic facts of the 
story—the murder of D. Juan de Vivero, of Olmedo, by Miguel Ruiz, as 
the former rode home from Medina del Campo, where he had taken part 
in a fiesta de toros—have been accepted as authentic by all who have 
dealt with the story. Though the dramatist of 1606 preserved the broad 
outline of the story, he made important changes and additions, such as 
substituting an English count for Miguel Ruiz and making him the rival 
of the hero for the hand of a lady of Medina, who is also a new character 
(in the earliest accounts there is no love element whatsoever). But 
lacking the poetic and dramatic gifts of a Lope de Vega, who was later to 
create a masterpiece from the same story, the writer of this earlier play 
could compose nothing more than a mediocre comedia de celos y venganzas, 
in which, for one thing, far too much emphasis is placed upon the villain- 
ous count and the sub-plot involving his unwanted attentions to the 
heroine. However, though the play has little to recommend it, we might 
have expected the editor to provide some criticism on it other than a 
passing reference to the author’s knowledge of the historical background 
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and the locale (pp. 16-20), his handling of the dénouement (p. 26), his 
vacillation in the use of strophes (p. 31), the abundance of episodes in the 
play (p. 48) or the statement (p. 33) that Menéndez y Pelayo “‘calificé a 
la antigua comedia [i.e., the one here edited] mucho peor de lo que en 
rigor merecia. . . .’” Menéndez y Pelayo’s judgment, which is not quoted, 
was: “obra tan mala, que no tiene mds recomendacién que su rareza y su 
asunto tradicional’ (Obras de Lope de Vega, X, Madrid, 1899, p. Ixxxii). 

Passing to a consideration of subsequent treatments of the story, Sr. 
Julid Martinez first recalls for the reader that Lope, years before writing 
his El caballero de Olmedo, included in another play, El santo negro Rosam- 
buco, a modified version of the song, believed to be of popular origin: 
‘Que de noche lo mataron, / al caballero, / la gala de Medina, / la flor de 
Olmedo!” (This is the form given in the play of 1606; minor variations 
occur in Lope and other writers.) We are reminded, too, that the song 
appears, a lo divino, in Lope’s auto, Los Cantares (another example, in his 
Auto del pan y del palo is not noted here, but is given later, in the section 
‘Fortuna del tema del Caballero de Olmedo,” p. 72). What Sr. Julid 
Martinez fails to consider is the possibility of Lope’s priority in the use 
of this song on the Spanish stage. Taking account only of the publication 
date of El santo negro Rosambuco—1612—he overlooks the fact that the 
versification points to a date possibly much earlier than 1606.2 He 
considers, rather, as the earliest manifestation of Lope’s interest in the 
theme the Baile famoso del Caballero de Olmedo, if this be accepted as an 
authentic writing of Lope’s. The Baile, published in the Séptima Parte 
(1617), was written, Sr. Julid Martinez concludes, between 1606 and 1611: 
1606, because the Baile is closely related to the play here edited and must 
have been based on it, and 1611, because the song in El santo negro Rosam- 
buco (which he assumes was written no earlier than 1611) represents, in 
his opinion, a later stage in Lope’s use of the theme. The reasoning is 
unconvincing to this reviewer. As to Lope’s supposed authorship of the 
Baile, Sr. Julid Martinez is quite properly uncertain—he might, however, 
have cited Restori’s argument in favor of the attribution (cf. Zeitschrift 
fir romanische Philologie, 1905, X XIX, 360-361)—but he does point out 
the existence of a manuscript of the Baile which is said to be a Lopean 
autograph. However, not having been able to examine the manuscript 

1 P. Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana,Madrid, 
1933, p. 154, n. 1, cites, in addition to the above mentioned examples, another 
in El truhdn del cielo (cf. Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, V, 555b, 
558a). The attribution of this play to Lope, however, is now considered doubtful; 
ef. 8. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “Comedias,”’ 
New York, 1940, p. 348. 

2 Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 240, date the play “before 1607” and write: 
‘‘If omission of the title from P and its inclusion in P* mean anything, the play 
may be 1604; if not, it may be much earlier.” Morley’s and Bruerton’s book was 
apparently not available to Sr. Julia Martinez; he refers to it later (p. 24, n. 17), 
but by title only. 
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himself, he is commendably cautious about vouching for its authenticity.* 
From a copy that was provided him, he publishes, in an Apéndice, the 
text of the manuscript.‘ Coming finally to Lope’s El caballero de Olmedo, 
he is inclined to disagree with Menéndez y Pelayo’s belief that it was 
written in “los dltimos afios del Fénix,”. but, as in dealing with El santo 
negro Rosambuco and apparently for the same reason, he fails to note the 
date proposed by Morley and Bruerton, ‘‘1615-26 (probably 1620—-25).” ® 
Brief comment follows on certain aspects of Lope’s play, but, except for 
the supposition that the latter shows traces of the influence of the play 
of 1606 in its versification, nothing is said regarding the similarities 
between the two works, e.g., the fact that in each the hero is named D. 
Alonso, or that the number of his assailants is six. As to the supposed 
metrical influence of the earlier play on Lope’s, Sr. Julidé Martinez sees 
this in the fact that in both we find coplas reales (which, however, he calls 
décimas!). If, as Schaeffer argued, the volume containing the play of 
1606 was printed before 1616, Lope may well have read the play there 
before writing his own, in which case he could hardly have failed to note 
the frequent use of coplas reales in the earlier play: 45.89%, according 
to Sr. Julid Martinez. In any case, it is not without interest that only 
two authentic Lopean plays after 1604 contain coplas reales, and that one 
of them is El caballero de Olmedo. 

After considering next the traditional elements that were retained in 
Monteser’s burlesque play, El caballero de Olmedo, Sr. Julié Martinez 
comes to the more difficult question of the authorship of the comedia 
of 1606. The manuscript does not carry the author’s signature, but in 
the final speech (““Y Arteaga pide perdén,”’ etc.) ‘“Y Arteaga” was crossed 
out and “Ya Morales” substituted for it (the handwriting of the sub- 
stitution, as seen in the facsimile reproduction, p. 45, may not be the 
same as that of the manuscript), and in the censura, though the author’s 
name is omitted after the title of the play, mention is made of ‘“‘Morales, 
autor de Comedias.”’ Rejecting the likelihood that an Arteaga (perhaps 
Juan de Arteaga) composed the play, Sr. Julid Martinez attributes it to 
Cristébal de Morales, the reputed author of a number of seventeenth- 
century comedias. As for the appearance of Artedga’s name in the 


*The manuscript, the editor informs us, is in the possession of Sr. Lazaro 
Galdeano. It will be recalled that in 1937 announcement was made of the dis- 
covery of the autograph of Lope’s HI caballero de Olmedo; cf. Morley and Bruerton, 
op. cit., pp. 177-178. Presumably it was the manuscript of the Baile that was 
referred to. 

‘Sr. Julidé Martinez states, p. 23, n. 15, that the copy of the manuscript 
utilized by him “se ajusta al impreso [i.e., the Séptima Parte text] con una sola 
variante.” However, there are several variants in the Séptima Parte text as re- 
produced by Restori, op. cit., pp. 361-363, and by Cotarelo, Coleccién de entremeses, 
etc., Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, vol. XIX, Madrid, 1911, p. 491. 

5 Op. cit., p. 178. 

* Cf. Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 55. 
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manuscript, the editor explains it as the result of Morales’ modesty (his 
other plays end merely with a mention of “el autor’ or “‘el poeta”) and of 
his friendship for an actor named Francisco de Arteaga (an assumption 
that rests on nothing more substantial than that both men were in the 
company of Alonso de Olmedo in 1621 and that Arteaga’s daughter was 
married to a Morales). The possibility that the Morales named in the 
manuscript may have been the well-known actor-manager Juan de 
Morales Medrano is ruled out by Sr. Juli4é Martinez, even though the 
wording of the censura would seem to indicate that the reference was not 
to the author but to the director who was to produce the play: “Esta 
comedia intitulada el cauallero de Olmedo se podr4 representar con la 
aduertencia que he dado a Morales, autor de Comedias, y quitada una 
copla y mudado en diversas ocasiones el vocablo gozar.”’ Juan de 
Morales Medrano was one of the most active and popular actor-managers 
of the time, while Cristébal de Morales is not known ever to have headed 
a company. Notwithstanding, Sr. Julid Martinez accepts the latter as 
the author of the play, because he finds the handwriting of the manu- 
script to be the same (though of an earlier period) as that of another play 
in manuscript, Los amores de Dido y Eneas, again without signature, but 
bearing, according to the editor, the name of Cristébal de Morales. 
(“El nombre de Cristébal de Morales aparece en todos los manuscritos 
[i.e., de comedias suyas ], de mano ajena” [p. 46, n. 25.]) A facsimile of 
one page of the latter manuscript is provided (p. 47), so that the reader 
may compare the writing with that in the two facsimiles from El caballero 
de Olmedo on pp. 45 and 75. But before undertaking such a comparison, 
we may well ask whether it is not begging the question to assume that 
Los amores de Dido y Eneas is in Cristébal de Morales’ hand merely 
because his name was added by another person. When it comes to the 
handwriting itself, comparison of the facsimiles leaves some doubt in the 
mind of this reviewer that one and the same person wrote both manu- 
scripts. This opinion, hazarded on the study of three pages in facsimile, 
must, of course, have less weight than that of Sr. Julié Martinez, who 
has been able to examine the manuscripts in their entirety at the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. But granting the identity of the handwriting, 
we are still without definite proof that it is that of Cristébal de Morales, 
though he may well be the author of both plays. 

Sr. Julié Martinez is on surer ground when he finds in various plays 
attributed to Cristébal de Morales points of contact with El caballero de 
Olmedo of 1606, but even these similarities, touched on in a general discus- 
sion of Morales’ theatre (pp. 49-71), are too few and of too little con- 
sequence to establish with any degree of finality the authorship of the 
play here edited. There is, moreover, the difficulty that, in the absence 
of autographs or other conclusive evidence, these plays may not all be by 
Cristébal de Morales. The attributions rest only on the inclusion of his 
name in several manuscripts and in the early printed texts. In his 
survey of the plays that have at one time or another been attributed to 
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the dramatist, Sr. Julid Martinez eliminates three and considers three 
others as doubtful. One wonders whether the list could not be pared 
still further, by the study of such aspects as the versification. (The three 
plays for which Sr. Julidé Martinez provides the data on versification— 
El caballero de Olmedo, Dido y Eneas and La estrella de Monserrate—show 
wide divergences in the types and percentages of meters used ; for example, 
coplas reales, so rumerous in the first named, are lacking in the last two, 
and these in turn differ from one another in such things as the total 
number of passages.) Although further work remains to be done on 
Cristébal de Morales, Sr. Juli4é Martinez has rendered a service in bringing 
together the known material and in having attempted an initial approach 
to the plays. A detail may be added here regarding one of them; the 
passage quoted from La toma de Sevilla (p. 57) contains a line from 
Géngora’s Soledad primera, “‘montes de agua y piélagos de montes,” and 
hence dates the play as of 1613 or later. 

Regarding the edition itself some comment is in order. The or- 
thography of the manuscript, we are told, has been preserved, with two 
exceptions: 1) abbreviations have been resolved, all letters supplied being 
italicized, and 2) h, frequently missing in forms of haber and occasionally 
in other words, has been added, likewise in italics. The punctuation and 
accentuation have been modernized, in order to facilitate the reading. 
In view of the editor’s experience in editing classical texts, it may be 
assumed that the manuscript has been accurately reproduced. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the facsimiles on pp. 45 and 75 reveal two 
errors in transcription: retiras, for rretiras, in v. 426 (p. 75, 1. 8), and 
preuéngase, for preuéngasse, in v. 2882 (p. 45, 1. 2). Evidence that the 
manuscript is an autograph and not a copy is seen in the numerous 
emendations that were made in the course of writing. These corrections 
by the author are given in the final Notas, as are also the other changes, 
which the editor infers to have been made in some cases by the censor 
and in others by some actor. Though the tedious task of noting and 
deciphering the tachaduras seems to have been carried out with the utmost 
care, a correction here and there may have escaped the editor’s eye; thus, 
while the one tachadura in the facsimile on p. 75 has been noted, the 
following in the facsimile on p. 45 have been overlooked: v. 2884, Galap 
(abbreviation for Galapagar) changed to Rey; v. 2886, lo deleted after 
dejar; v. 2889, several letters (the beginning of y adiés?) deleted after 
mundo; also, in v. 2885, the puzzling word or words between mundo and 
quiero have not been recorded, nor has the position of con ella at the end 
of the line. A more serious criticism concerns the editor’s procedure in 
dealing with some of the emended passages. In v. 1385 he has accepted 
the censor’s substitution of apremiarte for gozarte (made, apparently, in 
compliance with the censura quoted above). Since this change was not 
made by the author, the original reading should have been retained, just 
as it was in the other lines (1339, 2055, 2401, 2475) where the offending 
word gozar was not deleted by the censor. In v. 1556, why does the 
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editor reject the author’s text, replacing it with an emendation which, we 
are told, is “de tercera mano,” especially when the grammatical structure 
is thereby destroyed? Also, since the three redondillas following v. 2489 
were written in the margin ‘‘con letra que parece del censor,”’ should they 
not have been left out of the transcription and relegated to the Notas? 
And at vv. 2574-75, should not the original reading have been retained, 
since again the correction was made, we are told, “con letra de tercera 
mano”? (It seems likely, too, that the emendation at v. 2577 was not 
made by the author, though this is not stated in the corresponding note, 
for it does not fit in well with the following verse, if the author’s text at 
vv. 2574-76 is accepted.) On the other hand, the editor might have 
called attention to the fact that at least two passages, which were marked 
for deletion and so are given in the Notas, form an integral part of the 
action, so that we are led to suspect the intervention once more of some 
one other than the author. The first of these passages occurs at the end 
of Act I, where, after the two pairs of lovers (Alonso and Elvira, Diego 
and Clara) recite sonnets on the gifts they have exchanged, Galapagar, 
Alonso’s servant, asks “Ti, Juana, jqué me dizes?’’, to which Juana 
(apparently the maid of one of the ladies) replies with a humorous sonnet. 
Galapagar’s question and Juana’s sonnet are crossed out in the manu- 
script, but not Galapagar’s sonnet in reply: “Pues, Juana, ruego al cielo 
que en la placa. . . .” As there has been no previous mention of a servant 
named Juana, without the deleted lines the audience would be unprepared 
for Galapagar’s apostrophe. Similarly, the deleted passage following v. 
2633 would seem to have been crossed out not by the author but by some 
one else, for only by reading it do we understand the reason for the queen’s 
absence later, as well as Diego’s remark to the king at vv. 2738-40. Is it 
not likely that an author who was otherwise careful in the planning of his 
scenes would have noted the inconsistencies arising from such deletions? 
And if they were not due to him, can we be sure that others (after vv. 
1406, 1431, 1436, 1448, 1460) were not also made by some one else? To 
complete the description of the Notas (which deal only with textual 
problems and provide no comment of a literary or lexicographical nature), 
it should be added that they also include the variants found in the early 
printed text, according to Schaeffer’s edition. As might be expected, the 
variants are numerous, so that the latter text, even where it might have 
seemed to be acceptable, is now seen to be unreliable at a great many 
points. For that reason we must be thankful to Sr. Julid Martinez for 
having published the text of the manuscript. His text can be improved 
upon at a number of places: the punctuation is faulty at vv. 235, 806, 901, 
902, 931, 1025, 1027, 1172, 1319, 1819, 1827, 1828, 2155, 2158, 2160, 2299, 
2323, 2390, 2430, 2708, 2725, 2726, 2770; [CONDE] should be added at 
v. 935 and CONDE deleted at v. 939; v. 1025, not 1026, should be in- 
dented (the faulty punctuation corrected, these lines should read: “y 
son sus lejos bastantes / a former vanos recelos,’’); cocote (for cogote), in v. 
1425, may be a misprint—if in the manuscript, a note might have so 
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indicated; v. 1955 is numbered 1965; the king’s speech in v. 2101 should 
begin with ‘Pues, pariente,”; v. 2323 should read “ha de lleuar ‘juro a 
Cris,’ ”’; add [Vanse] after v. 2477; quiera, v. 2533, must be a misprint 
(for guien?), as must also volantitin (for volantin), in the stage direction 
after v. 2557. However, the relatively small number of errors of this 
kind bears witness to Sr. Julid Martinez’s careful workmanship. 


W. L. Ficurer 
Brown University 


Comedia de Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria. Edicién, prélogo y notas 
de Maria Rosa Alonso. (Revista de Bibliografia Nacional, Anejo III.) 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1943 (1944 
on front cover): 165 pages. 


The play here published for the first time from a seventeenth-century 
manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, has little intrinsic worth. 
Its interest consists principally in its being, like Lope de Vega’s Los 
guanches de Tenerife, a dramatic treatment of the story of the conquest 
and christianization of the largest of the Canary Islands. As in Lope’s 
play, much of the plot revolves around the love of one of the Spanish 
captains and a native princess, but more of the action is devoted than in 
Lope’s work to the miraculous appearance and acts of the image of the 
Virgin and Christ Child found by the natives in a cave on the island— 
hence the title of the present play. The author of the latter, the editor 
admits, is not “un buen poeta de primera fila,” but she thinks he has 
succeeded better than Lope in the characterization of the heroine, the 
infanta Rosamira, and in the scene depicting the first meeting of Rosamira 
and the conquistador, Castillo. However that may be, the play has little 
else to recommend it. 

The author of Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria is unknown, the name 
Juan Pérez on the manuscript—not an autograph but a copy made for 
stage use—being that of one of the copyists. Possibly the author was a 
Dominican friar, thinks Srta. Alonso, but in any case, she adds, he was 
not a native of the islands, as evidenced by certain details that reveal a 
lack of familiarity with the locale. Like Lope he utilized Antonio de 
Viana’s Antigiiedades de las Islas Afortunadas de la Gran Canaria (Seville, 
1604), but he also had another source apparently unknown to Lope: 
Fr. Alonso de Espinosa’s Del origen y milagros de Nuestra Seftora de la 
Candelaria (Seville, 1594). The manuscript is undated; since it is based 
in part on Viana’s epic, it cannot be earlier than 1604. The editor argues 
(p. 26)—not convincingly, it seems to me—that it was written after Lope’s 
play, which she assumes (p. 15) to be “anterior a 1609,” because it was 
included in the second Peregrino list (1618)! The error derives from a slip 
by Menéndez y Pelayo, whom she cites (cf. Obras de Lope de Vega, XI, p. 
LXXXVI), and could have been avoided by consulting the Chronology 
of Morley and Bruerton, who date Lope’s play as of 1604-1606. The 
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play here edited has an unusually high percentage of quintillas, of which 
a fair proportion are coplas reales (type 1, 5), but as we are dealing with a 
single work by an unknown writer, we cannot deduce anything from this 
or other aspects of the versification regarding the date. The editor, 
incidentally, makes only a few general observations on the versification, 
one of them a puzzling reference (on p. 25) to “‘estrofas de siete versos 
octosflabos”’ (in reality defective redondillas; they are found on pp. 148, 
157, 158, 161). Since she does not provide a table of the metres em- 
ployed, their percentages may be given here: redondillas, 11.2; quintillas, 
60.3; romance, 23.3; tercetos, 4.1; sonetos, .9. (Asin the Morley-Bruerton 
Chronology, defective strophes are counted as complete, and songs are 
omitted; the play has three songs.) There are 3930 lines, including 
missing verses and excluding songs. There is a soneto con estrambote 
(the latter with seven verses) at the beginning of Act II, which may be 
added to Buceta’s lists (cf. Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1934, XXI, 
p. 361). 

Contrary to what we might have expected in an edition of this kind 
(and contrary to the procedure followed in the preceding volume of the 
series, Sr. Julid Martinez’s edition of Ei caballero de Olmedo), Srta. Alonso 
has modernized the orthography of the manuscript, ‘‘con el propésito,”’ 
she explains, “‘de facilitar la lectura al mayor nimero posible de lectores, 
pensando siempre en nuestras islas.’”” On the other hand she has allowed 
a great many textual deficiencies to remain, without offering any clari- 
fication. (The “notas” consist entirely of parallel passages from the two 
sources of the play.) In discussing the manuscript (p. 11), she informs 
us that she has made two alterations in the text (only one of which, how- 
ever, she identifies sufficiently). Are we to conclude that she was not 
aware of the remaining defects in the text? In view of the slight literary 
value of the play, these need not all be listed here; suffice it to note those 
in the first few pages. On p. 31, lines 4-7 do not make sense in the order 
given, but do if rearranged in the order 7, 5, 6, 4, and if al at the beginning 
of 6 is changed to el; in line 11 on the same page, the meaning requires 
al, not el (vualva in the following line is a misprint for vuelva). Page 36, 
1. 17: Haya is impossible here and must stand for Sea (the punctuation is 
also faulty; read Sea Guacoldo el tercero,); line 22: the sense demands the 
deletion of a; line 23: éste, not ésta, is required. Besides such deficiencies, 
there are others like defective strophes, lines too long or too short, obvious 
omissions of words, and especially a good many cases of faulty rhyme, 
some of which result in unsatisfactory if not obscure readings. While 
many of these defects are probably due to the author’s ineptitude or to the 
negligence of the copyists, we cannot help thinking that others are to be 
laid to the editor herself, when we find, on checking the facsimiles pro- 
vided of four of the manuscript pages, that she has misread a number of 
words, as follows: in the plate facing p. 9: line 2, Cinogafio; line 1 of text, 
pesa; line 8, que aquel; in the plate facing p. 12: line 10 of text, sentistes; 
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line 12, es tanto; line 21, imposibles; line 28, tardan tantos afios; note, too, 
that the act heading has not been completely transcribed. It should 
be pointed out, also, that the editor has failed to make consistent use of 
indentation for setting off the strophes; indentation is used only occasion- 
ally and then not always accurately. But even more serious is the fact 
that she has in a good many places failed to restore the strophic pattern 
when it has been destroyed by placing on a separate line, unindented, 
each part of a line divided among two or more speakers. This method, 
often followed in stage copies and the old printed texts (and apparently 
used in the present manuscript), has no justification in a modern edition, 
whether of a scholarly or popular nature. 


W. L. Ficuter 
Brown University 


Vida de José Maria Heredia en Mézico (1825-1839). By M. Garcia 
Garéfalo Mesa. Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 1945: 774 pages. 


As a centennial contribution toward a definitive biography of the 
Cuban poet Heredia (1803-1839), Dr. Garéfalo Mesa set out to collect 
material which would testify to Heredia not only as a poet but as a 
political journalist, jurist, educator, and revolutionist, after his return to 
Mexico in 1825. The work was completed in 1939, but printing difficul- 
ties delayed publication until 1945. 

In the volume is much more material than the title suggests or the 
original purpose embraced. The first sixty pages cover the poet’s life 
before 1825; included here are documents concerning his ancestors, some 
even of the 16th century; the last eighty-five pages are concerned largely 
with his burial place, the disposition of his remains, and biographical 
articles. The body of the work presents much first-hand material—some 
new, some little known—concerning his university studies, his journalistic 
work, his career as a jurist and legislator, and, especially, his persistent 
efforts toward improved educational and political conditions and a higher 
type of personal ethics; in addition, many documents, letters, and poems 
are reprinted. The most valuable contributions are the documents drawn 
from the national archives of Mexico and from those of the state of Mexico; 
from parliamentary journals; and from a wide range of Mexican periodi- 
cals. Among the more important from which works by or about Heredia 
are taken (1819-1823) are the Noticioso general and the Semanario politico 
y literario; the main political organs of the capital (1825-1839)—El Sol, 
Aguila Mexicana, Gaceta Diaria de Mézico, Correo de la Federacién, El 
Telégrafo, El Mosquito Mexicano, Diario del Gobierno, and Cosmopolita— 
and of the state of Mexico (1831-1836)—El Conservador, El Fanal, El 
Reformador, La Oposicién, and El Imparcial; and literary periodicals, espe- 
cially his own—El Iris, Misceldnea, and Minerva—and El Amigo del 
Pueblo, Revista Mexicana, Mosaico Mexicano, Recreo de las Familias, 
Registro Yucateco, Renacimiento, and the Calendarios de las Sefioritas and 
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the calendars of Galvin. There is no bibliography and no index, except to 
the poems, and this is unfortunately chronological rather than alpha- 
betical; and neither are sources from which these were taken nor the 
location of existing manuscripts always indicated. Nor is credit given 
to those who first unearthed some of the material here presented—to 
Arturo Arnaiz y Freg, for instance, who discovered the documents con- 
cerning Heredia’s appointment as judge in Vera Cruz (pp. 268-284). 

The main contribution is not the discovery of much entirely new 
material but the assembling of many documents to which access is diffi- 
cult. Although the basis of his selection of material is not clear, since 
not all known articles by or on Heredia in Mexican periodicals before 1839 
are included, the work of Garéfalo Mesa has been quite exhaustive and 
painstakingly performed. 

Among items by Heredia whose omission has been noted are his 
translation of Webster’s Bunker Hill Address (New York, W. Y. Campbell, 
1825, 34 p.); an article on page two (autographed by Heredia in Arnaiz y 
Freg’s copy) and the poem on 1776 in the Gaceta del Gobierno, July 4, 1825; 
the first printing of ‘“La Inmortalidad” in El Indicador de la Federacién 
Mexicana (1833), pp. 203-216, and of his last poem, “Oh Dios infinito,”’ 
in El Mosaico Mezicano (VII, 1842), page 296; and the reprint of “La 
Vuelta al Sur” in Aguila Mexicana, August 24, 1827, and of his translation 
of Goethe’s “La Novia de Corinto” in El Amigo de la Juventud (February, 
1835, pp. 33-37). 

The name “Hillas” (p. 217) should be Hills, and the article “Did 
Bryant translate Heredia’s ‘Ode to Niagara’ ?” was originally published 
in Modern Language Notes [XXXIV (1919), pp. 503-505], but later 
included in his Hispanic Studies, which is not volume VIII but I of His- 
panic Monographs (Stanford, California). That the dating of Minerva 
(pp. 437-439) as early in 1833 is wrong is shown by the copy in the New 
York Public Library which has May, 1834 on its first issue; ' and internal 
evidence, such as the mention of the departure of Sir John Herschel for 
the Cape of Good Hope (which took place on November 13, 1833) and a 
description of El Almanaque de Carlsruhe para 1834, would place the 
date as not earlier than the latter year. But these are minor details in a 
work which is certain to prove indispensable to the future biographer or to 
any serious student of Heredia. 


J. R. Spepn 
University of Texas 


Historia de la literatura dramdtica cubana. Por José Juan Arrom. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1944: vii + 132 pages. 
After a brief Introduccién, the author provides chapters on Primeras 
manifestaciones dramdticas, 1512-1776; Teatros y representaciones 


1 Attention was called to this date in my article on “The Mexican Periodicals 
of José Maria Heredia” (Hispania, 1939, XXII, 189-194). 
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teatrales, 1776-1837; Literatura dramdtica hasta 1837: perfodo de 
formacién; El auge de los teatros, 1838-1868; El perfodo de florecimiento, 
1838-1868; El perfodo revolucionario, 1868-1901; El perfodo republicano, 
1902-1942. There follow a Bibliografia general, an Apéndice bibliogra- 
fico de obras dramAdticas cubanas, and an Indice alfabético. 

This book does not live up to its title! As a contribucién a la historia 
it has genuine merit.? As an historia it does not discharge its respon- 
sibilities. 

In the first place, the treatment is too brief. José Agustin Millan is 
the author of a ‘‘veintena de piezas originales” (p. 60) in which he presents 
“estudiantes, guajiros, caballeros de industria, galanes decrépitos, 
catalanes, andaluces, criollos; en fin, toda la gama de tipos y ocupaciones 
que forman el ambiente cubano”’ (p. 61), yet he receives only 25 lines. 
What, for example, is the nature of the critical portion of his Miscelénea 
dramdtica y critica . . . (Havana, 1848)? In a true histeria we should 
certainly have a fuller treatment of the género chico, “‘de darwinia adapta- 
cién al medio, [que] refleja los acontecimientos y las emociones de 
aquella turbulenta etapa hasta resultar, en cierto modo, una crénica 
histérica hecha teatro’’ (p. 64). 

Students interested in the transplanting of the early dramatic art of 
Spain to the Spanish dependencies will be particularly disappointed. 
“Los primeros dos siglos de la colonia son obscurfsimos . . .” (p. 2). 
Though from 1576 the Actas capitulares of Havana mention obras, 
representaciones, autos y dancas (pp. 6-7), and by the end of the sixteenth 
century refer to entremeses and comedias, the author is content to prove 
that “hubo representaciones antes y hubo representaciones después de 
1598” (p. 8). There is no mention of the Jesuits nor of the Litterae 
Annuae. Sr. Arrom finds “crefble la afirmacién del bibliédgrafo Carlos M. 
Trelles de que en 1681 ‘se prohibié que se representasen comedias profanas 
en las iglesias’ ’’ (p. 9), but there is no indication that he worked in any 
Archivo Arzobispal, nor that he sought out the records of the Bene- 
ficencia Pablica. There is no mention of the Inquisition, nor does it 
appear that the papers of the Ramo de Inquisicién of the Archivo 
Nacional have been examined. There is no reference to the Coleccién de 
documentos inéditos del Archivo de Indias and similar collections so fre- 
quently cited by Guillermo Lohmann Villena in El arte dramdtico en Lima 
durante el Virreinato (Madrid, 1945). 

Very little attention is given to manuscripts. The Apéndice biblio- 
grafico de obras dramdticas cubanas, limited, wisely, to works ‘“‘cuya 
existencia he comprobado,” * lists only 14 unedited plays. What of the 


1 Of this the author is aware. Cf. p. 88: “El dia en que se estudien mds 
ampliamente las actividades dramdticas de este perfodo, necesario ser, etc.” 

2 The Apéndice bibliogrdfico, especially, is extremely valuable. 

* There should be a supplementary list of other works reported as existing 
or having existed. 
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“obras .. . relativamente numerosas” (p. 58) of the well-known poet 
Joaquin Lorenzo Luaces, of which “‘sélo se han impreso dos?” The un- 
published ones are listed (p. 60) as given by Mitjans, but do not appear in 
the Apéndice. Similarly, on p. 84, the author mentions nine titles of 
plays by Salvador Salazar y Roig. Three are analyzed; these and one 
more (all four of them published) appear in the Apéndice, the others 
remaining as mere titles. Certainly these writers had heirs, and the 
complete destruction of their papers is hardly credible. In this connec- 
tion, it would have been desirable to have, for each author, that minimum 
of biographical information (such as date and place of birth and center 
of literary activity) which would enable future investigators to go to 
libraries and record offices in search of data and manuscripts. The 
number of plays in the Apéndice which were published in the provinces 
is impressively large. In 1849 Francisco Cobarrubias declared: “Si 
del teatro nacional / soy fundador en la Habana, / en Matanzas es cosa 
llana / que merezco nombre igual” (p. 36,n. 21). On page 64 we are told: 
“la débil produccién [in the revolutionary period ] medré en la aparente 
serenidad de algunas ciudades de la isla’’ (which?). There should have 
been at the very least a gleaning of the provincial press.‘ 

There are insufficient references to the press in general. We learn, for 
example, that a certain play was well received in Mexico (p. 64), and that 
another was praised in Spain (p. 65), but we are not told by whom, nor 
in what publication. Dramatic criticism must be taken much more fully 
into account before the full history of the Cuban drama can be written. 

The reviewer does not wish to be ungrateful to an author who has 
done a useful job of exploring; he feels, however, that for a dissertation 
that has been reworked and published, supposedly, in the fullness of time, 
this volume sabe a poco. 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese. Compiled and edited by 
Charles B. Brown, Wesley M. Carr, and Milton L. Shane. Issued 
by the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on 
Education. F. 8. Crofts and Co., New York, 1945: ix + 252 pages. 


With the publication of this volume, Portuguese joins the group of 
modern languages in which it is possible to prepare textbooks based upon 
a vocabulary of demonstrated utility. Its advent should presently be 
reflected in new grammars and elementary readers which profit by its 
materials. 

The compilers have wisely limited their investigation to the Portuguese 
of Brazil; wisely, I think, because the chief motivation for the study of 
the language is the desire to understand the life and thought of our 


‘ Cf. p. 60: “Sus obras (de Millan], aplaudidas en los escenarios de la Habana 
y del interior . . .” 
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American neighbors, wisely too, because some day a similar study of the 
language of Portugal will make it possible to compare usage in the two 
centers of Lusitanian culture. 

Technically the present count marks the highest point yet reached in 
the statistical analysis of linguistic data. The compilers have profited by 
the experience of their predecessors and have chosen the methods which 
have proved most effective. In particular, they have been able to choose 
and train a special staff of native speakers and have controlled and re- 
checked their work throughout the entire process of gathering the mate- 
rial. Asa result, their study possesses a validity and an authority supe- 
rior to that of earlier word-counts. It is certain that another count would 
not change substantially the content of the first 1,500 essential words, 
unless it were based on a widely different body of texts. 

In one matter of presentation, it is regrettable that they did not follow 
Buchanan, rather than Vander Beke, by including the 222 items elim- 
inated from the count in the serial order of importance. As it stands, one 
must perform an arithmetical computation to discover the content of the 
first 1,000 or the first 2,000 words. It is also doubtful waether it was wise 
to include words with a range as low as 5, for it is not probable that the 
less frequent words have high validity in a list as large as 9,345 words. 
The inclusion of all words with a range of 9 or more would have given a 
more reliable list of 6,079 words. 

A comparison of the results of the present Word Book with those of the 
earlier counts in Spanish and French is possible because they cover ap- 
proximately the same amount of material: the Spanish count was, like 
the Portuguese count, based upon 1,200,000 running words and the French 
count covered 1,147,748 running words. Some of the details are of 
singular interest. 

The total number of different words found in the three counts is as 
follows: 


French 13,186 
Spanish 18,331 
Portuguese 26,278 


Even though the French count was 5% less extensive than the others and 
even though its volunteer, untrained workers were more subject to error 
in the collection of the materials, it still is clear that the French express 
themselves in a more limited, standardized vocabulary than the Spanish 
and the Brazilians. The extremely wide range of the Portuguese count 
would seem to indicate that regional and dialect forms are common in 
Brazil; the authors remark that no less than 9,772 words occur in only a 
single text and that 16,933 words occur in less than five texts. The latter 
figure is greater than the entire number found in French! 

Such a wide range of vocabulary in Portuguese would lead naturally 
to the assumption that the commonest words would appear with less fre- 
quency. That this is not true is evidenced by the following figures indi- 
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cating the median frequencies for various ranks in order of importance in 
the three studies: 














Median Frequency 
Rank 
French Spanish Portuguese 

375 175 226 339 

650 113 128 190 
1,000 72 90 129 
1,200 62 70 103 
1,500 48 55 78 
2,000 35 43 55 
3,000 19 23 33 
5,000 8 13 15 














These figures show that the ratio of the frequencies in Portuguese to those 
in Spanish and French remains practically constant and shows no tend- 
ency to diminish in the ranks of lower importance. The frequencies in 
Portuguese are between 40% and 50% higher than those in Spanish and on 
the average about 70% higher than those in French at any given rank in 
importance. 

The situation revealed by these figures is difficult to explain on any 
statistical or linguistic basis. The inevitable conclusion would appear to 
be that the figures of the French count, and perhaps the Spanish count, 
are too low, because of oversight in checking.’ 

As in earlier counts, the words of highest rank are those that form the 
indispensable core of the language. Although semantic considerations 
are not involved, it is clear that this core is one common to the other 
Western European languages and contains all the essential notions of 
time and space, of man and the physical and social world in which he lives. 
A comparison of the commonest 1,500 words of the Word Book, arranged 
in groups of 500 words, with the similar groups in this reviewer’s Standard 
List of Spanish Words and Idioms shows an extraordinary identity, not 
only in semantic content but even in order of importance. 

Messrs. Brown, Carr, and Shane and their assistants are to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of so difficult and arduous a task. The 
reward for their efforts will be found in the improvement of the instru- 
ments for teaching Portuguese in our schools and colleges. It is to be 
hoped that their present success will encourage them to undertake the 
related studies in Portuguese idiom and syntax and thereby provide 
teachers of that language the full equipment of objective data which 
French and Spanish already enjoy. 

Haywarp KENISTON 

University of Michigan 

1 A comparison of frequencies in the Henmon French Count and the Vander 


Beke count shows that the former are usually proportienately higher than the 
latter for the commonest words. 
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Lirica della Rinascita italiana in Spagna e Portogallo. (Sec. XV-X VII). 
By Antero Meozzi. Firenze, Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rina- 
scimento, 1942: 114 pages. 


In 1934 Meozzi published his Petrarchismo europeo (Pisa, Vallerini) 
which in its 326 pages covers the movement in France and England in 
considerable detail. The new book under review is, consequently, an 
effort to complete the picture of European Petarchism which had been 
left unfinished eight years before. The spadework of source-finding was 
virtually accomplished for the French and English italianisants at the 
time the first study was written and was, moreover, available in easily 
accessible materials. Hence, Meozzi’s re-interpretation of the results 
constitutes a contribution of some value. But the same conditions did 
not prevail when the second part was composed. The War had set up 
impassable barriers depriving the author of a great deal of vital informa- 
tion. It is extremely unfortunate, therefore, that he should have under- 
taken to print his findings at such an unpropitious moment. For example 
he has failed to consult more than a score of articles, most of them pub- 
lished in the United States, a few of which could have been used with 
profit. But even though we should be prone to condone the fragmentari- 
ness of his study due to this drawback it is difficult for us to forgive the 
elimination of Boseén and Garcilaso from his discussion on the mere 
grounds that he had considered them in an article in Rinascita, ‘Lirica 
della Rinascita italiana nel primo Rinascimento di Spagna” (Vol. III, 
1940, 545-585). We at least expected a brief summary in order to obtain 
a more rounded view of the development of the Italian school. Likewise 
lamentable is Meozzi’s failure to examine directly many of the editions 
of the poets of the period. This would have been one means of partially 
recapturing some of the imitations listed in the investigations which were 
not within his immediate reach. As it is, in addition to Boscén and 
Garcilaso, discussion is lacking on Ramirez Pagén, Juan de la Cueva, 
Quevedo, Lope de Vega, Diego d’Avalos y Figueroa, Pedro de Padilla, 
Jerénimo de Heredia in the Spanish section and Pedro Andrade Caminha, 
Diogo Bernardes, Baltasar Estago and Manuel Faria y Souza in the 
Portuguese section, omissions which further reveal the serious short- 
comings of his monograph. Indeed, all we have that is of any real use 
to us are some intelligent comments on Hurtado de Mendoza, Fray Luis 
de Leén, Herrera, and a handful of penetrating observations scattered 
through the remainder of the book. 


Josep G. Fucitua 
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Catdlogo de la Exposicién de iconografia cervantina celebrada en mayo de 
1942. Precedido de un Estudio acerca de los retratos de Cervantes 
por Juan Givanel y Mas ...y un Apéndice sobre las medallas 
cervantinas por Felipe Mateu y Llopis. Diputacién Provincial de 
Barcelona, Biblioteca Central, Barcelona, 1944: 127 pages, 44 plates. 
In view of the great amount of wishful thinking, imagination, and 

confusion surrounding the question of a supposedly “authentic’’ likeness 

of Cervantes, and in view especially of the great authority of one of the 
sponsors—Francisco Rodriguez Marin—of one of the likenesses in 
question, students of Cervantes will welcome Sr. Givanel’s documented 
history of the retratos since the first attempt was made, in 1705, to “seguir 
el texto del autorretrato” which Cervantes gave of himself in the prologue 
of the Novelas ejemplares. The portrait sponsored by Rodriguez Marin 
is here classified as a “retrato de Cervantes a estudiar,” using the term of 
Ignacio Calvo Sanchez: ‘“‘Creemos que, pensando serenamente, aun queda 
mucho por averiguar referente a la susodicha tabla. De que es una 
pintura antigua, no ha de negarse; que tiene mds o menos repintes, 
tampoco puede ponerse en duda; pero lo que no debe afirmarse es que 
pertenezca a Jduregui, por cuanto el conjeturar no es afirmar y el afirmar 
no es probar, como indicé Fitzmaurice-Kelly.” Ina Post Scriptum dated 

December 22, 1942, Sr. Givanel reports the interesting fact that “al poco 

tiempo de haber fallecido el tltimo de los acérrimos defensores de la 

autenticidad del retrato de Cervantes, propiedad de la Real Academia 

Espafiola,”’ yet another portrait has been brought forth as the hypothetical 

“retrato hecho por Jaéuregui.”’ 

As for the medallas, they are of relatively recent date, and “sus 
autores no pudieron retratar directamente”’ (p. 117). They therefore 
bear no relation to the problem whose history has been traced by Sr. 
Givanel. 

O. H. G. 


Surveys of Recent Scholarship in the Period of Renaissance. Compiled for 
the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. First Series, n. p., 1945. 


This unique volume is composed of a collection of offprints of surveys 
of scholarship in the various fields of Renaissance Studies prepared by the 
several authors at the request of the Committee on Renaissance Studies 
of the American Council of learned Societies. The first series contains 
no article on the Spanish Renaissance, but Hispanists interested in that 
period will find the present volume an invaluable tool. (Copies have 
been deposited in the major research libraries of the United States.) 
The thought which brought this collection into being is expressed by 
Louis B. Wright in the Introduction: “Although many segments of the 
Renaissance still call for original investigation, the time has come when 
we should consider the possibility of synthesis, of fitting the accumulated 
fragments of knowledge into interpretations that have a better perspec- 
tive than was possible in earlier studies.” The surveys here contained 
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are: Science, by F. R. Johnson and 8. V. Larkey; Neo-Latin Literature, 
by D. C. Allen; German Literature, by J. G. Kunstmann; French Litera- 
ture, by 8. F. Will (these four published in Modern Language Quarterly, 
II, 1941); English literature, by R. Tuve (Studies in Philology, XL, 1943); 
Philosophy, by P. O. Kristeller and J. H. Randall, Jr. (Journal of the 
History of Ideas, II, 1941); Economic History, by F. L. Nussbaum 
(Journal of Modern History, XIII, 1941); Political Theory, by F. Gilbert 
(Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 1941); The Catholic Church, by R. M. 
Huber; The German Reformation, by W. Pauck; Classical and Biblical 
Scholarship, by R. H. Bainton and D. P. Lockwood (these three in 
Church History, 1X and X, 1940 and 1941); Music, by C. 8. Smith and 
W. Dinneen (Modern Philology, XLII, 1944). ee 


Studies in Language and Literature. Edited by George R. Coffman. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1945: viii + 344 pages. 


This volume “is the contribution of Studies in Philology to the Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration of the University of North Carolina,” appear- 
ing as No. 3, Vol. XLII of that journal. Articles of direct interest to 
readers of the Hispanic Review are two: Nicholson B. Adams, “Notes on 
Dramatic Criticism in Madrid: 1828-1833,” and Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
“Latin American Literature in the United States: Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.” Various others are surveys in which Hispanists will find much of 
value: George 8S. Lane, “Changes of Emphasis in Linguistics with 
Particular Reference to Paul and Bloomfield”; Richard Jente, ‘The 
Untilled Field of Proverbs”; Hardin Craig, ‘‘Recent Scholarship of the 
English Renaissance: A Brief Survey.” ! Students of Calderén will 
find value in George C. Taylor’s article, ‘““Shakespeare’s Use of the Idea 
of the Beast in Man.” Mention should be made also of two surveys of 
an unusual type, whose titles are sufficiently descriptive: Urban T. 
Holmes, ‘‘Comparative Literature: Past and Future, American Colleges 
and Universities,” and R. 8S. Boggs, “The Development of Folklore in a 
University.” Finally, there are two challenging statements regarding 
method: “The reaction to skepticism was wholesome but there is danger 
of going too far. We have been relapsing into a kind of mediaevalism, 
in the bad sense of that word, based on pure faith’ (B. L. Ullman, 
“Trends in Greek and Latin Studies,” p. 29); and “‘Scholarship in these 
fields has apparently reached a sort of epicyclic stage from which little 
can be expected. . . . English Renaissance scholarship . . . has grown 
speculative. It expends many pages in debating the relative probabili- 
ties of unsupported theories. The lack of fresh factual material bearing 
on the great Elizabethan writers has no doubt helped to drive scholars 
into this unsubstantial method of procedure...” (Hardin Carig, 
art. cit., p. 121). 

O. H. G. 

1 This should be consulted together with a much more extensive study by 
Rosemond Tuve: “A Critical Survey of Scholarship in the Field of English 
Literature of the Renaissance,” in Studies in Philology, 1943, XL, 204-255. 





